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7 Marvin Hunter, who compiled and 
wrote the descriptive bio graphical 
sketches accompanying the photographs 
in “The Album of Gunfighters” was born 
in Mascn County, Texas, in 1884. N. H. 
Rose, from whose famous collection of 
Old Time Photographs the pictures were 
selected, was born in Kerr County, Texas, 
in 1874, The Rose and Hunter families 
settled at Menardville, Menard County, 
Texas, in 1884, and the two boys worked 
together in the old Menardville Record 
office. Thus began a friendship that has 
lasted sixty-six years, and the two old 

~- friends have collaborated to produce this 

. rare photographic record of the out- 

laws and the peace officers of that wild 
period when the gun was the only under- 
standable law. More than fifty years ago 
Mr. Rose, as a photographer, began col- 
lecting photographs of famous characters, 
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WORD OF EXPLANATION may be due the readers of the Album of 
Gunfighters. There may be some people who will doubt the genuine- 
ness of some of the photographs here shown, or the authenticity of some 
of the material printed. It could be possible that a few mistakes have 
been made, but they are very few in number, for diligent search has 
been made in gathering this material. We believe that our more than 
fifty years’ effort in collecting this history qualifies us for the task 
undertaken. Noah H. Rose and J. Marvin Hunter were schoolmates 
from 1885 until 1891, when they worked together in a printing office at Menardville, 
Texas. While working in this printing office, Noah Rose took up photography, and has 
followed it to this good day. Some thirty-five years ago he began searching for and col- 
lecting photographs of frontier characters, outlaws, gunmen, Texas Rangers and United 
States Marshals, as well as frontier scenes, and today the Rose Collection of more than 
3,000 Old Time Photographs is said to be the greatest collection of its kind in the world 
It is from this famous collection that the photographs used in the Album of Gunfighters 
are taken, and offered to the public in the aggregate. 


J. Marvin Hunter, your compiler, continued in the printing business, and more than 
fifty years ago began collecting historical material pertaining to the Texas Frontier and the 
Old West, and in his search for data has gathered and preserved narratives, sketches, and 
Historical reminiscences pertaining to famous gunfighters who have come and gone the 
six-shooter trail through the glamorous days when the West was young. Like Noah Rose, 
he knew many of the characters he writes about, for he was an itinerant printer through 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, and obtained much first-hand information in regard to 


Some of the “bad men” of the old days. 


We do not intend to give a complete biography of each individual shown in this Album 
of Gunfighters, or to give a complete history of each tragic incident in which these charac- 
ters were involved; to do so would require several volumes larger than this one. It is our 
purpose to record in as concise and brief a way as possible the part, for good or evil, each 
gunfighter played in the history of the West. The record made by the old time Texas Ran- 
gers and the early frontier marshals and peace officers stands out boldly on history’s pages 
as a civilizing factor in bringing to justice those criminals and murderers who plagued the 
frontiers when the sixshooter was the only “law of the land.” Many of those heroic officers 
gave their lives in the line of duty; many of them survived those strenuous times and 
lived to reach a ripe age—a very few are still with us, and too, many of the so-called out- 
law class were not outlaws through choice, but through force of circumstances trod the 
outlaw trail, while others were criminals of the most desperate kind. The terrible war be- 


I 


tween the States, in the 1860s, started some of them down the outlaw path from which 
there was no return, except by the aid of the sixshooter, and often the hunted became the 
hunter. Terrible feuds arose in which many people were killed right here in Texas; the Tay- 
lor-Sutton feud for instance; the Higgins-Horrell feud; the Mason County War; the San 
Saba mob outbreak, not to mention the Lincoln County War in New Mexico, of the Gra- 
ham-Tewksburg feud in Arizona, and the Hatfield-McCoy feud in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. It is not within our province to give a history of these historic affairs, even if we 
should want to do so. This photographic Album of Gunfighters briefly tells of some of the 
“bad men” of the West, some of the good peace officers, some of the fearless, gallant Tex- 
as Rangers, some of the brave, relentless frontier marshals—not all of them, for their num- 
ber is legion. 


In the light of history there have been many exaggerations concerning some of the 
lead-slingers of the old days. Take Billy the Kid for instance. The claim is made by many 
writers that he killed twenty-two men in the brief twenty-two years of his life—a man 
for every year of his age. George Coe, who was a member of Billy the Kid’s gang, and who 
died in New Mexico only a few years ago, told the writer that Billy the Kid killed only nine 
men, including Mexicans. It is claimed that Ben Thompson, notorious Texas killer, had 
slain more than thirty men, and that John Wesley Hardin, who was killed in El Paso by 
John Selman, had killed at least thirty-five men, while Bill Longley, who was hanged for 
murder at Giddings, Texas, in 1878, boasted that he could match John Wesley Hardin's 
record. Wild Bill Hickok’s trigger-fingers sent many a man’s soul into eternity, but there 
is much exaggeration in regard to the number of his victims. It is not our purpose to glor- 
ify any of those notorious characters that infested the rip-roaring Kansas cow towns, or 
maintained gambling halls or saloons in the early days. But we do want to pay, in grate- 
ful measure, a tribute to each of those frontier officers like Heck Thomas, Chris Madsen, 
Bill Tilghman, Bear River Smith, and the brave boys of the Texas Ranger force like John 
R. Hughes, Jim Gillett, Ira Aten, J. H. Rogers, J. A. Brooks, and hundreds of others, who 
did not hesitate, when duty called, to face the blazing guns of desperate characters and 
subdue them. 


The dime novel and the movie shows have done much to distort the facts in regard 
to the gunmen of the old days. In justice let it be said that the gunfighter of the old days 
was not of the same type as the bandits and hijackers of these more modern times. Such 
bandits as Machine-Gun Kelley, John Dillinger, Harvey Bailey, Clyde Barrow, and others 
of their ilk were of an entirely different breed. Jesse James and the Daltons were polished 
gentlemen as compared with that class of outlaws and desperadoes. 


N. H. Rose, the collector of these photographs, is now past 75 years old. He lives alone 
in his little home in San Antonio, Texas. He has retired from active photographic work. 
J. Marvin Hunter, now past 70 years old, lives in Bandera, Texas, where he edits a weekly 
newspaper, the Bandera Bulletin, and a monthly magazine, Frontier Times. He also owns 
and operates the Frontier Tumes Museum in Bandera, said to be the greatest museum in 
the South. 


This Album of Gunfighters was desidned and arranged throughout by Warren Hunter, 
prominent San Antonio artist, son of J. Marvin Hunter, who is himself a native of West 
Texas. He maintains a studio at 504 Villita Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


We hope the reader will be pleased with The Album of Gunfighters. 


N. H. ROSE 
J. MARVIN HUNTER 


Mrs. Zerelda Samuels 


The mother of Jesse and Frank James, before her marriage to Robert James in 
1841, was Miss Zerelda Cole, born in Kentucky in 1824. Shortly after her marriage 
to Robert James they moved to Clay County, Missouri, settling near Kearney. James 
was a Baptist preacher, and founded a number of churches. In 1851 he moved to 
California, accompanied by his wife and children, and died eighteen days after reach- 
ing California. In 1855, Zerelda James married Dr. Reuben Samuels. In a little book 
entitled “Jesse James, My Father,” published in 1899 by Jesse James, Jr., the names 
of the children of Robert and Zerelda James are given as follows: Alexander James, 
born January 10, 1844; Robert James, born July 19, 1845, died in infancy; Jesse W. 
James, born September 5, 1847; died April 3, 1882; Susan L. James, born November 
25, 1849, married November 24, 1870 to Allen H. Palmer, died 1889. Children by the 
second marriage were: Sarah L. Samuels, born December 26, 1858, married November 
28, 1878, to William Nicholson; John T. Samuels, born May 25, 1861, married July 22, 
1885, to Norma L. Maret; Fannie Quantrell Samuels, born October 18, 1863, married 


December 30, 1880, to Joseph Hall; Archie Peyton Samuels, born July 26, 1866, killed 
by detectives January 26, 1875. 


William Clark Quantrell 


Was a famous and notorious lead- 
er of the Missouri Guerillas against 
the Kansas Jayhawkers during the 
hectic Civil War days. He was the 
“schoolmaster” in crime for the 
James boys, Frank and Jesse, who 
joined up with him at an early age. 
After his death Jesse and Frank 
took the spot-light. 


Frank James in Youth 


This picture has all the earmarks of an old tintype, just such pictures as were made in 
the days of his youth, and that about the time he joined up with the famous Quantrell, 
a school teacher in crime as well as for youngsters in civil life. No denial or doubt has ever 
been encountered about this picture, and he probably looked like this when he became one 
of Quantrell’s most trusted companions, and a “graduate in the school of guerillas.” 

Frank and Jesse James began their outlawry during the Civil War period with Quan- 
trell and his notorious band, and with him engaged in many robberies until Quantrell’s 
death, and through force of circumstances they continued their career of crime for more 
than twenty years. It is claimed that both were very kindly men and had hundreds of 


friends wherever they were known. 


Jesse James in 1875 


Jesse James, of whom his biographer said: “To compare Jesse James with a modern 
gangster would be an outrage.” This picture of him was made about 1875, and is acknow- 
ledged by his wife as authentic. It is impossible to understand how and why a good man 
can ever be so bad, but here is a real picture of a kindly face to study and wonder about. 
Homer Crey, author of a new book, owns a large farm in Missouri, where it is known the 
James boys had a “hide-out.” He knew Frank James in person, and is a friend to Jesse 
James, Jr. Crey gives us new and fresh material, and in his analysis of the highly complex 
character of Jesse James, tells us that he was very religious, sang hymns and prayed for him- 
self and brother, was a gentle and faithful husband, a loving father, and in all, except his 
major occupation, an honest man. 


Jesse James in Youth 


This picture, as far as we can determine, 
goes for a real picture of Jesse James at 
the age of seventeen. It is evidently an old 
tintype, and as they are backwards, the gun 
is really in his right hand, and should be 
shown on the right side. He was probably 
celebrating his graduation in the “school 
of outlawry,” and had this picture made as 
a memento and remembrance. 


Jesse James in Death 


Jesse James’ body, as it lay in the 
morgue of an undertaker in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, he having been 
assassinated by Bob and Charles 
Ford, who posed as his friends, April 
3, 1882. This photograph was made 
by Alex Lozo, one of the local photo- 
graphers there at the time. Thou- 
sands of these pictures were made, 
yet in 1927 we found many denials 
of its authenticity. We have secured 
plenty of proof that it is truly a pic- 
ture of this famous character. (See 
UhlIman letter.) 
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Jesse James in Death 


Jesse James’ body lying in a morgue in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, after he was killed by Bob Ford. This photo- 
graph was made by Rudolph Uhlman, 1882. The 
following letter from Mr. Uhlman’s son to N. H. Rose, 
dated September 14, 1927, reads: “Dear Mr. Rose: 
Replying to your letter, both the pictures of Jesse 
James made by Rudolph Uhiman (my father) and 
Alex Lozo are genuine. I was a youngster at the time 
of the tragedy and helped to finish thousands of 
these pictures at my father’s studio. The corpse was 
strapped to a board in the undertaker’s morgue and 
stood upright, so that it could be photographed. 
Trusting this is the information desired, I remain, 
yours very truly, WM. F. UHLMAN.” 


Jesse James 


This photograph of Jesse 
James appeared in the Police Ga- 
zette, New York, in September, 
1882. 


Frank James 
in 1898 


Frank James as he appeared when Guerrin, a famous photographer in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, made this picture of him in 1898. Years before this he had surrendered of his own 
accord to Governor Crittenden of Missouri, and the Governor had pardoned him. He be- 
came a good citizen, and for several years held several responsible positions in Fort Worth 
and Dallas, Texas. He was fairly well educated, and settled down and married. His child- 
ren are well educated and are today honorable citizens in the communities wherein they 
reside. Frank James died a natural death February 18, 1915, on the old homestead formerly 
owned by his stepfather, Dr. Samuels. Frank James was a participant in the famous raid 
on a bank in Northfield, Minnesota, September 7, 1876, and with his brother, Jesse James, 
escaped. The three Younger brothers, Cole, Bob and Jim Younger, were captured and Serv- 
ed many years in the Stillwater penitentiary. It seems that Frank James, after this daring 
affair, went to California and assumed the name of Ben Goodson, while Jesse James went 
to Tennessee under the name of Thomas Howard. From this time on they must have begun 
their reform, and eventually Jesse was killed at St. Joseph, Missouri. Frank surrendered 


and was fully pardoned. 


Jesse James, Jr. 


Jesse James, Jr., the son of Jesse W. James and Zerelda Mimms James, was born August 
31, 1875, in Nashville, Tennessee. He was well educated and became a lawyer in Kansas 
City, Missouri. In later years he located in Los Angeles, California, where he practiced his 
profession for many years. He had four daughters and each of them were devout church 
members; one of them attended a Sunday School nine years without missing and became 
a gold star student. His sister, Mary, and her husband had three boys, all church mem- 
bers. One studied for the ministry and was graduated from a Baptist college. 
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Where Jesse James was Killed 


Jesse James, alias Thomas Howard, was living in this house in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
when he was shot in the back of the head and killed by Bob Ford. Charlie Ford, his brother, 
was with him. The murder was committed in the room on the left. Bob and Charlie 
Ford were living with the James family, pretending to be friends, awaiting an opportunity 
to assassinate Jesse James. The opportunity came on April 3, 1882. 


The Old Jesse James Home 


This house was the old Jesse James home in St. Joseph, Missouri. George W. Webb, 
editor and publisher of “Winners of the West” magazine, had this picture made especially 
for the famous Rose Collection of Old Time Photographs in 1927, to show how the old house 
appeared fifty-five years after the assassination of Jesse James. The city cut a street in 
front of the old house, and later it was sold and removed to its present location. 


Robert Ford in 1882 


“The dirty little coward, who shot 
Mr. Howard, and laid poor Jesse in 
his grave.” This picture of Bob Ford 
was made by Lozo, in St. Joseph, 
Missouri. Jesse James had presented 
Ford with a very fine gun just a 
few days before the tragedy, and 
with it he shot Jesse in the back 
of the head while he was standing 
on a chair dusting a picture on the 
wall. Bob Ford was killed in his tent 
saloon at Creede, Colorado, 1892, by 
Red Kelley, the killing being caused 
by a jealous woman. 


Charles Ford in 1882 


This picture of Charles Ford was 
made by Lozo, in St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. Charlie, with his brother, Bob 
Ford, stayed with Jesse James sev- 
eral months and possessed his full 
confidence, but all of the time was 
planning, with his brother, for the 
cold-blooded slaying of Jesse James, 
which occurred on April 3, 1882. 
They occupied one of the rooms in 
the James home, posing as loyal 
friends. Four years after the trag- 
edy Charlie Ford was found dead 
in his room at Richmond, Missouri. 
Stricken by remorse he had com- 
mitted suicide. 
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Cole Younger Jim Younger Bob Younger 


THE YOUNGER BROTHERS IN 1876 


_ Cole Younger, left, after being captured in the battle with officers near Madelia, 
Minnesota, September 21, 1876, following the raid on the Northfield bank. This picture 
of him was taken at the Faribault jail. Cole Younger received a serious wound in the 
fight. He served twenty-five years in the penitentiary. 


Jim Younger, center, after he was captured near Madelia, Minnesota, following the 
raid on the Northfield bank, September 21, 1876. This picture was taken at the Fari- 
bault jail. Jim Younger was wounded in the battle with officers, and served twenty-five 
years in the penitentiary. 


Bob Younger, right, after he was captured near Madelia, Minnesota, after the raid 
on the Northfield bank, September 21, 1876. This picture was taken at the Faribault jail. 
He was severely wounded in the battle with officers, and died in prison some years later 
from the wounds received. 
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Cole Younger Jim Younger Bob Younger 


Cole Younger, a famous outlaw, who found a sympathetic public. He was a danger- 
ous man and a killer, but not cold-blooded. Cole Younger was the leading member of the 
band which raided the Northfield, Minnesota, bank on September 7, 1876, and was cap- 
tured a few days later at Madelia, Minnesota. He served about twenty-five years in the 


Stillwater penitentiary, where this picture was taken in 1889. After his release from prison 
he lived an exemplary life. 


Jim Younger was a brother to Cole and Bob Younger, notorious bank and train 
robbers, and took part in the Northfield, Minnesota, bank robbery September 7, 1876. He 
was captured near Madelia, Minnesota, after a bitter fight with officers, in which he was 
wounded. He served twenty-five years in the Stillwater penitentiary, and this picture of 


him was made there in 1889. After his release he fell in love with a fair lady, who jilted 
him, and he shot himself in a hotel room and died. 


Bob Younger was the youngest brother of Cole and Jim Younger, and took part in the 
Northfield, Minnesota, bank robbery, September 7, 1876. After a desperate battle with the 
officers near Madelia, Minnesota, the three brothers surrendered. Bob Younger spent sev- 
eral years in the Stillwater penitentiary, where this picture was made of him in 1889. He 
died in the prison hospital from wounds received in the fight. He became a model prisoner 
and was converted and died in the Christian faith. 
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A. B. Bunker Frank Wilcox 


Joseph L. Heywood 


A. B. Bunker was teller in the First National Bank of Northfield, Minnesota, the day 
of the raid on the bank by the James-Younger gang, September 7, 1876. He received a 


bullet wound in his right shoulder, which did not prove fatal. Doing business with that 
sort of bank customers that day was long remembered. 


Joseph L. Heywood was head book-keeper and acting cashier the day of the raid on 
the First National Bank of Northfield, Minnesota, occurred, in which the James and 
Younger brothers participated. It is said he refused to unlock the safe and was shot and 
killed. The citizens of Northfield erected a monument to his memory. 


Frank Wilcox was assistant book-keeper at the First National Bank of Northfield, 
Minnesota, when the bank was robbed by Jesse and Frank James, Cole, Jim and Bob 
Younger and several others, September 7, 1876. He did not receive any bullet wounds dur- 
ing the fusilade of shots that were fired, but narrowly escaped. 
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Clel Miller in Death 


Clel Miller was a member of the James-Younger gang, that robbed the First National 
Bank of Northfield, Minnesota, September 7, 1876. He was killed by Dr. H. M. Wheeler, a 
young medical student, who later became a practicing physician and kept the skeleton in 
his office many years as a souvenir. Note the bullet wound in left shoulder. 
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Dr. H. M. Wheeler 


Dr. H. M. Wheeler was a prominent physician in Northfield, Minnesota, for many 
years. When he was a young medical student he happened to be at home on a vacation 
at Northfield, September 7, 1876, the day the James-Younger gang made the raid on the 
First National Bank at that place. He ran for his gun, and joined in the fight, and shot 
and killed Clel Miller while Miller was guarding the outside door at the front entrance to 
the bank. Many years thereafter, when the Doctor felt inclined to do so, he could show a 


aia he kept in a secluded place in his office. It was the last remains of Clel 
er. 
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Bill Chadwell in Death 


LIN. 
A. R. Manning 


Bill Chadwell, sometimes called Bill Stiles, was one of the James-Younger raiders on 
the First National Bank at Northfield, Minnesota, September 7, 1876. He was shot off his 
horse on the street in front of the bank by A. R. Manning. Note bullet wound through 
the heart. This picture of the corpse was taken by a Northfield photographer. 


A. R. Manning was a hardware merchant in Northfield, Minnesota, when the James- 
Younger gang robbed the First National Bank there on September 7, 1876. He shot Cole 
Younger, who was standing with the horses, wounding him severely, but not fatally. 
Then, from his place of concealment, he saw Wiliam Stiles, alias Bill Chadwell, about 
eighty yards away, and took deliberate aim and shot him through the heart. He dropped 
from his horse, dead. 
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Charlie Pitts in Death 


Charlie Pitts was a member of the James-Younger 
gang that robbed the First National Bank of North- 
field, Minnesota, September 7, 1876. Little is known 
of this man Pitts, who was killed by officers in a fight 
near Madelia, Minnesota, at which time Cole, Bob and 
Jim Younger were captured. There were eight men in 
the gang; three were killed, three were captured, and 
only Frank and Jesse James escaped. 


Cole Younger in Later Life 


Cole Younger as he appeared a 
year or two before his death in 1916. 
He is shown smoking a pipe present- 
ed to him by the warden when he 
was released from prison. George 
Hendricks says: “He was a good 
man, except for robbing,” and Wil- 
liam McLeod Raine, well known 
western writer, says: “He lived his 
life quietly. He had been converted 
to religion and occasionally preach- 
ed, his own misspent past as a text.” 
Cole Younger died at his home at 
Lee's Summit, Missouri, March 21, 
1916, from heart failure. 


On the left, at the end of 
the foreground of the picture 
above, is the First National 
Bank at Northfield, Minnesota, 
which was held up and robbed 
September 17, 1876, by Jesse 
and Frank James, Cole Young- 
er, Jim Younger, Bob Younger, 
Clel Miller, Bill Chadwell, and 
Charlie Pitts. The last three 
were killed, the Younger bro- 
thers were wounded and cap- 
tured, and Jesse and Frank 
James escaped. 
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Captors of the Younger Brothers 


After the robbery of the First National Bank at Northfield, Minnesota, September 7, 
1876, six men that galloped from the Scene were the three Younger brothers, Cole, Bob 
and Jim, Jesse and Frank James, ¿au Charlie Pitts. They were pursued by the seven men 
shown above: Left to right, Sheriff james Glispin, Captain W. W. Murphy, G. A. Bradford, 
Ben M. Rice, Colonel T. L. Vought, C. A. Pomeroy and S. L. Severson. The bandits separated, 
Frank and Jesse James going one way, the Yourvers and Pitts another. The second day 
the latter were rounded up in a swamp, where all were shot down, Pitts being killed. 
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Dick Liddil 


Dick Liddil was a member of the Jesse James 
gang. He, with Bob Ford, killed Robert Hite, a cousin 
of Jesse James, and fearing for his life, surrendered 
to the sheriff of Clay County, Missouri, only a few 
days before Ford killed Jesse James. This picture of 
Liddil was made in 1882. 
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Bob Ford’s Tent Saloon 


Above is a picture of Bob Ford's tent saloon (in center) at Creede, Colorado, inside of 
which Ford was killed by Edward Kelley, who had become jealous of Ford over a woman. 
It is said this crowd gathered within ten minutes outside the tent, just after the killing. 
This is the same Bob Ford who, less than ten years before, killed Jesse James, April 2, 
1882. 
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J. Frank Dalton 


Claims to Be Jesse James 


Above is a recent photograph of J. Frank Dalton, aged 102 years, who claims to be 
the real Jesse James. History records that Jesse James was killed by Bob Ford at St. Joseph, 
Missouri, April 3, 1882. In recent years.claims have been made that Jesse James was not 
killed at that time, but that Bob Ford killed a man named Charles Bigelow, a member 
of the James gang, who was going under the name of Howard, and collected the $10,000 
reward offered for Jesse James’ capture, dead or alive. Now, seventy years later, this old 
man avers that he is Jesse James, and that during all these years he has been going under 
the name of J. Frank Dalton. He recently filed suit in court that his name as Jesse James 
be restored, and when the case came up for hearing the Judge informed him that if he 
was born Jesse James he, the Judge, had no authority to “restore” his name, and admon- 
ished him to “go back to his cave where he lives and pray God to forgive him for living 
falsely all of these years.” The case was dismissed. Dalton, at this writing, March 20, 
1950, lives at Meremac Caverns, Stanton, Missouri, where Jesse James had a hideout dur- 
ing the Civil War. 
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Jim Cummins, 
Former Pal of 


Jesse James 


Jim Cummins, above, was once a pal and friend of the James boys, but later proved 
untrustworthy, and for that Jesse James decided to deal with him as he had dealt with 
other traitors. In hunting for him he became involved with a relative of Bob Ford, and 
Ford’s anger gave him an idea it would be glory for him to kill Jesse James. Thus the 
plot in the mind and heart of “the dirty little coward who shot Mr. Howard” began to 
brew. At long last the deed became actual, and time grew into years. Frank James sur- 
rendered and stood court trials and was acquitted each time. Finally it developed there 
were no others left of the old gang but Frank James and Jim Cummins, and Frank said 
there was no use going further to try “that old horse-thief, and they'd forget it all,” and it 
became thereafter only a memory. Frank James in due time died in peace at his old home- 


stead near Kearney, Missouri, and Jim Cummins died in a Confederate home, with no 
further dread in his heart. ; 
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Louis Dalton Mrs. Louis Dalton 


Louis Dalton was the father of the four outlaw Dalton boys, Bill, Grat, Bob and Em- 
mett, and also Frank Dalton, a Deputy United States Marshal who was killed while mak- 
ing an arrest. It seems that Fate had much sadness in store for the last days of his life. 
Louis Dalton had two daughters and two other sons with no stigma on their characters. 
He was a Kentuckian, and served in the Mexican War of 1848, and after that he located in 
Missouri, where he was married to Adeline Younger, whose father was a cousin of the 
Younger brothers of noted outlaw fame. Later Louis Dalton removed to Kansas, and then 
again to Oklahoma, where he died in 1889. 


Mrs. Louis Dalton was the mother of nine children, seven sons and two daughters. 
Four sons, Bill, Grat, Bob, and Emmett, became outlaws, and one son, Frank Dalton, be- 
came a deputy United States marshal and was killed while making an arrest. The other 
members of her family became highly esteemed and respected citizens. Her maiden name 
was Adeline Younger, and her father is said to have been a cousin of Cole, Bob and Jim 
Younger. Her blood was from generations of industrious and honest people, and too pure 
for the sad circumstances of fate in becoming the mother of four outlaw sons. She claim- 
ed the bodies of her sons after they were killed in the Coffeyville bank robberies and gave 
them decent burial. She is said to have been a most lovable and motherly character. 
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Bill Dalton in Death 


Bill Dalton 


Bill Dalton was one of the leaders in the Doolin-Dalton gang. While he was serving 
as a member of the California Legislature, his brothers, Grat and Bob, were killed in the 
Coffeyville, Kansas, bank raid, and another brother, Emmett Dalton, was critically wound- 
ed, and their failure caused him to immediately leave California and return to Oklahoma 
to form an alliance with Bill Doolin and other outlaws in many robberies and crimes. In 
the final break-up of the gang, Bill Dalton was located twelve miles from Ardmore, Okla- 
homa, by an Indian scout, who informed the officers, and when they surrounded his 
hide-out early one September morning in 1895, he walked out into the yard. When com- 
manded to throw up his hands he went for his gun, and was killed by Deputy Hart. His 
mother and brother claimed the body for burial. 
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Frank Dalton 


Gratton Dalton 


Gratton Dalton, after leaving the Kansas farm with his father’s family, located in 
old Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, where he accepted appointment as Deputy United 
States Marshal, and for awhile made an efficient officer of the law. Bob Dalton, his bro- 
ther, was also a Deputy United States Marshal, and was making good, seemingly. It is 
claimed that while they were officers of the law they engaged in depredations on the 
Settlers, and later their brother, Emmett, joined them in stealing a bunch of horses, which 
they sold in Kansas City. In 1891 they attempted to rob a Southern Pacific express car, 
when an express messenger was killed. After that instance they became clearly identified 
with outlawry, and the Dalton gang was indeed an organized reality. The above photo was 
presented to the N. H. Rose Collection by Emmett Dalton. 


Frank Dalton was not an outlaw. He was the oldest son of Louis and Adeline Dalton, 
who were living near Coffeyville, Kansas, where Frank had been reared. He left his home 
in 1884 and located in the old Indian Territory, where he was commissioned a Deputy 
United States Marshal, with headquarters at Fort Smith, Arkansas. He was a brave, trust- 
worthy officer. During a time when his brother, Bob Dalton, was visiting with him. they 
had a fight with a gang of horse thieves and Frank Dalton was killed, Bob Dalton barely 
making his escape. 
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Bob Dalton 
and His Sweetheart 


Bob Dalton was first a Deputy United States Marshal in Wichita, Kansas, and Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. He also served as chief of police in the Osage Nation. Although officers 
of the law, he and two of his brothers began stealing from the settlers, until they became 
the notorious Dalton gang, full fledged by 1891, and were joined by other outlaw charac- 
ters. On October 5, 1892, Bob Dalton and his brother, Grat, were killed, along with Bill 
Powers and Dick Broadwell, while trying to rob the two Coffeyville, Kansas, banks at the 
Same time, and Emmett Dalton was desperately wounded and captured. The above picture 
of Bob Dalton and his sweetheart was made by Fowler, Vinita, Indian Territory, May 9, 


1889. They were never married. The photo was furnished to the N. H. Rose Collection by 
Emmett Dalton. 
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Emmett 
Dalton 


Emmett Dalton was a brother of Grat and Bob Dalton, and was one of the five men who attempt- 
ed to rob two banks at the same time in broad daylight in Coffeyville, Kansas, October 5, 1892. Grat 
and Bob Dalton, Bill Powers and Dick Broadwell were killed, and Emmett Dalton, with a bullet In his 
arm, was making a safe retreat when he saw his brother, Bob, lying on the ground, and he deliberately 
turned back to him and under heavy gunfire, dismounted from his horse and tried to ralse Bob up, 
when a barber, hidden behind a board fence, raised up with a double-barrel shotgun and turned 
both barrels loose, and Emmett went down with twenty-one buckshot in his body. He recovered after 
a long time, was tried and sent to the penitentiary, where he served a little more than fourteen 
years, when the citizens of Coffeyville presented a petition to the governor for his pardon. After he 
was pardoned he married his old time sweetheart, Miss Julia Johnson of Texas, who had waited all these 
years until his release. They went to Hollywood, California, where they lived happlly. Emmett Dalton 
never excused his crimes, and in 1937 published a book, “When the Daltons Rode,” which had a large 
Sale. Before he passed away a few years ago he was a good patron of N. H. Rose and bought many 
pictures from the Rose Collection, particularly of Jesse and Frank James and the Younger brothers, 
who were his relatives. Emmett Dalton furnished Mr. Rose with several pictures of his brothers. 
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One of the Banks at Coffeyville, Kansas 


Above is a picture of the C. M. Gordon & Co. bank at Coffeyville, Kansas, one of the 
two banks the three Dalton boys, Bill Powers and Dick Broadwell attempted to rob Octo- 
ber 5, 1892. In the battle which resulted Grat Dalton, Bob Dalton, Bill Powers and Dick 
Broadwell were killed, and Emmett Dalton received twenty-one buckshot wounds, but sur- 
vived. Four citizens were also killed and several were wounded. The killed were Lucius 
Baldwin, a clerk in a hardware store; George Cubine and Charlie Brown, two shoemakers, 


and the City Marshal Charlie Connelly. In other words, eight men died in this fight and 
several were wounded. 
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Grat Dalton in Death 


Bob Dalton in Death 


The above photograph was taken of Bob Dalton, lying in a casket, after the body 
was claimed by relatives, ready to be shipped for burial. Bob Dalton was killed in the Coffey- 
ville, Kansas, bank raid October 5, 1892. His brother, Emmett Dalton, had made a safe 
get-away from the scene, with one shot in the arm, but looking back he saw Bob Dalton 
Shot down and dying. He deliberately rode back into the cross-fire of blazing guns and 
tried to get Bob on his horse, when Craig Seaman, a barber, stepped out from behind a 
board fence and fired on him with a double-barrel shotgun loaded with buckshot, and 
Emmett Dalton went down with twenty-one wounds. He survived to live many years 


afterward. 


The photograph above was taken of Grat Dalton, as he lay in his casket, after the 
body had been claimed by relatives, and was about ready for shipment. Grat Dalton was 
killed in the raid on the two Coffeyville, Kansas, banks, October 5, 1892. 
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Four Dead Robbers in a Row 


Reading from left to right, are the bodies of 
Bill Powers, Bob Dalton, Grat Dalton, and Dick 
Broadwell, killed October 5, 1892, at Coffeyville, 
Kansas, when they attempted to rob two banks 
at the same time. Emmett Dalton, another mem- 
ber of the gang, was desperately wounded with 
twenty-one buckshot, but survived and served 
fourteen years in the penitentiary. He was par- 
doned and lived many years in California, always 
Saying that “crime does not pay.” 


Bob and Grat Dalton 


The bodies of Bob Dalton (left) and Grat 
Dalton (right) were photographed while being 
held up on their feet after they were killed in 
the battle with officers during the raid on the 
ee banks at Coffeyville, Kansas, October 5, 
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Bill Powers in Death Dick Brodwell in Death 


Bill Powers was a member of the Dalton outlaw gang. He was one of the cowboys from 
the Oscar Halsell ranch in Oklahoma, but preferred to become an outlaw, and with Dick 
Broadwell, Charlie Bryant, and other desperate pals engaged in numerous depredations 
until they formed a band with Bob Dalton, hoping to establish a super-bandit ring, which 
came to an end with the Coffeyville raid, when the gang attempted to rob two banks at 
the same time, October 5, 1892. Powers was among the ones killed at that time. The pic- 
ture shows him in his casket. 


Dick Broadwell was a happy-go-lucky cowboy from the Halsell ranches in Oklahoma. 
He was a friend of Bob Dalton, and with other desperate characters joined the Dalton 
boys and perpetrated numerous robberies until he met his fate in death with them while 
attempting to rob two banks at the same time in Coffeyville, Kansas, October 2, 1892. 
Broadwell was with the gang in the fight with officers near Twin Mounds, Indian Terri- 
tory, when Officer W. T. Starmer was killed. This picture of Dick Broadwell was taken 
of him in his casket, cold in death. 
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The Doolin-Dalton 
Outlaw Gang 


Bill Doolin was a young cowboy on the Oscar Halsell’s HX Bar ranch in Oklahoma back 
in the 1880s. Early in the 1890s he organized his band, enlisting among his cowboy friends 
George Newcombe, Bill Raidler, Roy Daugherty, Little Dick West, Ol Yantis, Red Buck 
Waightman, and Tulsa Jack Blake. Then Bill Dalton came along. His brothers, Bob and 
Grat Dalton, had recently been wiped out at Coffeyville, Kansas, (October 2, 1892) while 
trying to rob the two Coffeyville banks. Thus organized, the Doolin-Dalton gang was set 
in motion, with Bill Doolin as the main leader. A number of the gang were killed and 
captured. Finally, Bill Doolin was captured, but escaped, and later was killed by U. S. Mar- 
shal Heck Thomas near Lawton, Oklahoma, in July, 1896. The officer used a shotgun and 
Doolin fell with twenty-one buckshot in his body. 
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| George Newcombe, 


alias Bitter Creek 


George Newcombe was a member of the Doolin-Dalton gang. He was know as “‘Bit- 
ter Creek,” alias Slaughter’s Kid, a youth who had been raised in the Cherokee Strip. 
On September 1, 1893, a desperate fight occurred at Ingall’s Oklahoma, between United 
States Marshals and members of the Doolin gang, and Bitter Creek was severely wound- 
ed. During the fight the girl known as “Rose of the Cimarron” carried a gun and am- 
munition through a rain of bullets to her wounded lover and aided him to escape. Bit- 
ter Creek was afterwards in several daring robberies. One of the smoothest robberies was 
pulled off at Woodward, Oklahoma, where he and two of the gang, Bill Raidler and Char- 
lie Pierce, went to the home of the express agent, kidnaped him and took him to the of- 
fice vault and forced him to open it, securing $6,500 cash. In July, 1895, Bitter Creek and 
Charlie Pierce were killed by two ranchmen at the Dunn Brothers ranch in Oklahoma. 
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Roy Daugherty, 


alias Arkansaw Tom 


Roy Daugherty, alias Arkansaw Tom, member of the Doolin-Dalton gang, was of a 
very religious family. Two of his brothers were preachers. His mother died when Roy was 
quite young, and his father remarried. The stepmother made his life miserable and he 
ran away from home at the age of 14. He worked on cattle ranches in Oklahoma, where 
he met Bill Doolin and other pals, and joined up with the initial outlaw gang. He was 
captured in a fight at Ingalls, Oklahoma, when Marshals Tom Houston, Dick Speed, and 
Lafe Shadley were killed. He was sentenced to the penitentiary for fifty years, but after 
serving more than seventeen years, though the efforts of a preacher brother, he was par- 
doned, and became an aid to officers who had previously hunted him. Finally, he became 
involved in crime again—a bank robbery—and served sentence in the Missouri peniten- 
tiary. He was killed by officers August 16, 1924. He was the last of the old Doolin-Dalton 


gang to die. 
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Bill Raidler Became a Story Writer 


Bill Raidler was a talented young man from Pennsylvania, of a fine family, who be 
came fascinated with cowboy life on the Oscar Halsell ranches in Oklahoma, where he 
made many friends among the other cowboys, and was induced to join the Doolin-Dalton 
gang of outlaws. He was captured by Marshals Heck Thomas and Bill Tilghman at the 
Sam Moore ranch in the Osage Nation, Oklahoma, where he was desperately wounded. In 
due time he received and served a sentence in Federal prison, where Al Jennings was an 


inmate, and he and Jennings became pals. After his release from prison Bill Raidler be- 
came a nationally famous story writer. 


“Little Dick’ West 


A book could be written about “Little Dick” West, member of the Doolin-Dalton gang, 
and later the Al Jennings gang, telling of his bad deeds and escapades while outlawing 
with these gangs. “Little Dick” was a homeless waif, who had drifted up to Oklahoma 
from Texas. Though undersized, he was very strong and tough. At 16 he wrangled for 
the Halsell outfit and had a peculiar inhibibition of never sleeping under a roof, but al- 
ways rolled up in his blankets out in the open. He participated in many robberies and 
was in a number of fights with the officers of the law. On April 7, 1898, when he was 
located at the ranch of Herman Arnett, five miles from Guthrie, Oklahoma, by Marshals 
Tilghman and Thomas, and Sheriff Rhinehart, he was currying a horse. The officers 
stealthily stole near and ordered him to surrender. In a flash he dropped the curry comb 
and had a six-shooter in each hand, but before he had time to fire he was shot and killed. 
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Tulsa Jack Blake 


“Tulsa Jack” Blake, with the 
Doolin-Dalton gang, took part 
in robbing a Rock Island train 
near Dover, Oklahoma, in May, 
1895. The passengers were rob- 
bed as well as the mail and ex- 
press cars. Officers were soon 
on their trail and engaged 
them in a running fight. “Tulsa 
Jack’s” horse was shot dead 
under him and he raced toward 
a belt of timber. One of the 
gang returned to aid him, but 
before he could get on the horse 
behind his friend he fell dead. 


Oliver Yountis, alias Crescent Sam 


Oliver Yountis, sometimes called ‘Crescent 
Sam,” was a member of the Doolin-Dalton gang in 
the very beginning, and took part in one of their 
first robberies, a bank at Spearville, Oklahoma. After 
the gang divided the loot they separated. Yountis 
was located at his home near Orlando, Oklahoma, 
and officers surrounded the place. At daybreak he 
stepped out in the yard and in the exchange of shots 
with the officers he was brought down by Chris 
Madsen. He died the night following, and had $4,500 
of the bank’s money in a belt around his waist. Very 
little is known of this outlaw, only that he had re- 
latives in Oklahoma. 
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Red Buck Waightman 


George Waightman, alias Red Buck, the most inhuman member of the Doolin- 
Dalton gang, was a notorious horse thief before he joined up with Doolin. After robbing 
a train with others of the gang in May, 1895, in a running fight with officers, his horse 
was killed. Red Buck escaped by riding behind George Newcombe, and in passing a 
ranch where a preacher lived Red Buck saw some horses in a pen. He jumped down 
and saddled a horse, and while doing so, the preacher remonstrated with him about it, 
when he turned and shot the preacher dead, and rode away. For this cruel.deed Bill 
Doolin drove him from the bunch, saying he was not worthy of belonging to a decent 


outlaw gang. Officers later located Waightman in a dugout near Arapaho, Oklahoma, 
and killed him, October 2, 1895. 


Charlie Pierce Was a Texas Cowboy 


Charlie Pierce was a Texas cowboy when he became a member of the Doolin-Dalton 
gang. While the main group was resting in camp, Pierce, George Newcombe and Bill Raid- 
ler visited the small town of Woodward, Oklahoma, to locate a place to rob. Learning 
that a shipment of money was to arrive that night, the three decided to hold up the ex- 
press agent. They went to his home and forced him to accompany them to the express 
office and made him open the safe and hand them $6,500. Then they bound and gagged 
the agent and left him in the office. They made a quick get-away, returned to the outlaw 
camp, divided the loot with the other members, and all scattered for the time being. 
Pierce and Newton were killed soon afterwards at the Dunn ranch. Charlie Pierce’s body 
was claimed by a brother from Paint Rock, Texas. 
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This Album of Gunfighters would not be complete without a chapter devoted to 
women in outlawry. In the early days of the Old West there were a number of women 
and girls who, for the love of their bandit sweethearts, were just as much outlaws in spirit 
and character as the men they blindly followed. Some of these women were truly des- 
perate characters and could wield the six shooter about as handily as their male com- 
panions. We would include in this group of females such women as Belle Starr, Calamity 
Jane, Cattle Annie, Little Britches, Rose of the Cimarron, Pearl Hart, Bonnie Parker, 
Poker Alice, and a few others who became just as notorious as their sweethearts or para- 
mours. Usually these female bandits were more reckless and daring than the members 
of the gang to which they belonged. Belle Starr, for instance, would lay plans and take 
chances which involved the greatest personal risk; Rose of the Cimarron deliberately and 
fearlessly went to the aid of her desperately wounded sweetheart amidst a hail of bul- 
lets and helped him to escape; Calamity Jane, though not in the outlaw category, was 
a desperately brave woman and fought by the side of her paramour in Indian battles, 
killing redskins just about as coolly as any hardened frontiersman; Bonnie Parker carried 
a machine gun and when her paramour, Clyde Barrow, died riddled with bullets, she 
died with him. The female of the species was a dangerous type of outlaw. 
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“Cattle Annie” 
and “Little Britches” 


Annie McDougal, alias “Cattle Annie”, (left holding rifle), and Jennie Metcalf, alias 
“Little Britches,” wearing trousers, both daughters of poor but respectable parents liv- 
ing near each other in the Osage Nation. The girls peddled whiskey among the Indians 
and committed thefts of cattle and horses until officers rounded them up in an old ranch 
house and captured them in 1894. Both girls were sentenced to a Federal reformatory at 
Farmington, Mass., and were delivered there by U. S. Marshals E. D. Nix and Charles Col- 
cord. It is reported that after they were released from prison “Cattle Annie” returned 
home and lived a respectable life. Nothing more is known of “Little Britches,” but it is 
said she died while engaged in religious work in the slums of New York City. 
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“Rose of the Cimarron” 


“The Rose of the Cimarron” was an alias for a friend of the Dalton and Doolin gang. 
She was the sweetheart of one of the members, George Newcombe. This girl was born and 
raised in Texas, and was declared by Bill Doolin, when he was in captivity, to be “a sweet 
little girl who was unfortunate enough to fall in love with an outlaw. She would have 
laid down her life for Bitter Creek Newcombe, and he worshiped her. She was as good a 
girl as ever lived, and the whole gang worshiped her.’’ During the Ingall’s fight, she car- 
ried a gun to her lover through a rain of bullets, and took him to safety on a horse after 
he was wounded. She served time in a reformatory and returned to Oklahoma, married 
a farmer and raised a fine family, who do not know about her experiences with the bandit 
ring. Her alias is still used to protect her character and family influence. Not a half doz- 
en people know her real name, nor where she and her family now live, and nothing can 
induce those who know the facts to reveal the information. 
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Belle Starr 


Belle Starr’s maiden name was Myra Belle Shirley. She was born at Carthage, Mis- 
souri, February 3, 1846, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Judge John Shirley. Belle had 
education enough to give her an intellectual rating, and during the Civil War period she 
was the intimate friend of the James and Younger boys. The backwash of the Civil War 
in Missouri conditioned Myra Shirley’s life at the age of 16, when she lived in the atmos- 
phere of guerilla warfare. Belle married an ex-guerrilla by the name of Jim Reed, and 
had two children, a son named Ed Reed and a daughter named Pearl. In 1875 her hus- 
band, Jim Reed, was assassinated by John Morris. Belle Reed made her home at Dallas, 
Texas, and later she went to Oklahoma and became a member of a clan of gamblers and 
thieves, and eventually married a half-breed Indian named Sam Starr, thus becoming 
a ward of the United States government. With Starr she took up a 1,000-acre claim on 
the Canadian river near Eufaula, where Belle and Sam Starr got mixed up with the law 
over a stolen colt, and both served a prison term together. When released from prison 
Sam Starr returned to outlawry, and while on a drinking spree in 1885 was killed. 
Belle lived on her ranch until 1889, when one day she and a neighbor named Watson had 
a quarrel over a lease. Watson, fearing that Belle Starr would turn him in to the law 
for a murder he had previously committed in Florida, ambushed and killed her on her 
birthday, February 3, 1889. The above picture was taken of Belle Starr, mounted on her 
favorite black horse. 
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“Blue Duck” 


a and Belle Starr 


One of the lovers of Belle Starr was a white man who operated under the alias of 
“Blue Duck.” He and two desperate pals named Jim French and Jack Spaniard, formed 
a gang and stole cattle and horses, and raided small banks and stage coaches in Indian 
Territory in the late 1870s and early 1880s. Belle Starr became the “queen” of the gang, 
counselling and enforcing her code of manners. This same “Blue Duck” borrowed $2,000 
from the gang’s treasury and lost it all one night in a gambling house in Dodge City, 
Kansas. Belle didn’t like that sort of luck and next day she walked into the resort with 


a gun in each hand and lifted the entire bankroll, amounting to $7,000, from the gamb- 
ling table. 
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Calamity Jane was 


a Frontier Character 


“Calamity Jane,’’ whose maiden name was Martha E. Canary, was a noted woman 
among the rough element of humanity in the hectic days of the Old West. It is claimed 
that she became an army scout, and a skilled teamster with army pack trains, in very 
rough conditions. A picture of “Calamity Jane” was sent to the Rose Collection of his- 
toric pictures by Dr. V. T. McGillycuddy, who was a U. S. Army physician in the 1870s, 
and who was later an Indian Agent at Red Cloud Sioux Indian Agency, Dakota Terri- 
tory, in later years. When he sent the picture to Mr. Rose, from Berkeley, California, in 
1926, Dr. McGillycuddy wrote: “This is a photo of our Calamity, for I was present and 
saw the picture made in July, 1875, on Lower French Creek, in the Black Hills.” In that 
Same year, 1875, she was found in General Creek’s expedition dressed as a man and sol- 
dier. One day the troops stopped for a swim in a river, and when an officer discovered her 
sex, she was ordered away. “Calamity Jane” was known to have been with Wild Bill 
Hickok and Charles Utter in 1876 in the Black Hills, and was Utter's companion. She 
was married to Clinton Burke, a native of Texas, in 1885. They lived together ten years 
and separated in 1895. She died in Terry, South Dakota, near Deadwood, August 5, 1908, 
as Mary E. Burke. 
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Calamity Jane 


Martha Canary, better known as “Calamity Jane,” in the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota in the 1870s. She could drink whiskey and “raise hell” generally, yet she was so 
kind-hearted and generous she would give her last dollar to anyone in distress. ‘“‘Calamity 
Jane” in another pose, the picture probably taken at the same time as the one on the 
left, as she is dressed in the same scalloped trousers on bottom. Most of her costume 
is made of buckskin. From all accounts she must have been good in the use of a rifle 
or pistol, as it is known that she was in several gun battles. At one time when she was out 
with “Antelope Frank,” they were attacked by Indians. They ran, but Frank’s horse step- 
ped in a hole, fell, and was killed. “Calamity Jane” refused to leave him, and the two 
took refuge in a buffalo wallow and shot it out with the redskins, who retreated and left 
five of their number dead. “Calamity Jane” did her share of the execution. She drank 
whiskey and gambled, but she was a kind-hearted soul, who gave her last dollar to any 
one in distress or need. One day while on a spree it is said she put in appearance while 
a well known Methodist circuit rider named Smith was preaching from an empty box in 
front of Jim Pencil’s saloon in Deadwood. She began passing her hat among the crowd, 
arguing that the preacher must be paid, and when she emptied the contents of the hat 


at his feet, the contribution amounted to $235.00. ‘Calamity Jane” then sauntered down 
the street, no further concerned. 
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Calamity Jane’s Cabin 


Here is a picture of “Calamity Jane's” cabin in Yellowstone county, Montana. This 
picture was made in April, 1908, and was occupied by a settler at that time. “Calamity 
Jane” died of pneumonia at Terry, South Dakota, August 2, 1908, and was buried in Mount 
Moriah cemetery at Deadwood, the same cemetery where Wild Bill Hickok is buried. 
During her lifetime she was seen in practically every town, army camp, or fort in the 
Old West, and had wandered over all the trails. She was a mixture of wild untamed 
humanity, fairly educated, intensely generous, kind-hearted and loyal. This but reflects 
her roaming, roving disposition and love of back to nature life. 
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Pearl Hart 


Pearl Taylor was born in Lindsay, Province of Ontario, in 1871. She was placed in 
a boarding school and while there, in her 17th year, met and married a man named Hart. 
In 1893 she and her husband separated, and Pearl went to Colorado. A reconciliation 
was effected and for three years they lived in Phoenix, Arizona. Two children were born 
to them, a boy and a girl. In 1898 she and her husband again separated, and Pearl work- 
ed in mining camps in Arizona, as a cook, and even wielded a pick and shovel. A man 
named Joe Boot persuaded her to assist him in holding up the Globe stage. In this 
hold-up they secured a little over $400. The pair was captured near Benson, Arizona. Boot 
was sentenced to thirty-five years in the penitentiary, and Pearl Hart received a sentence 
of five years. She served about half of the sentence and was pardoned. Three years later 
Pearl Hart was arrested at Deming, New Mexico, by George Scarborough, on a charge 
of having been implicated in a train hold-up near the New Mexico-Arizona line, but 
there was not sufficient evidence to convict her and she was released. Twenty-five years 
later a neatly dressed woman walked into the Pima county, Arizona, jail and asked that 
she might look it over. She said, “I am Pearl Hart and spent some time here about 
twenty-five years ago, and I would like to see my old cell.” Needless to say she was ac- 


corded the privilege, and after thanking the jailor for his courtesy, departed, no one 
knowing whereto or when. 
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Bill Cook, Outlaw 


Bill Cook was a vicious outlaw in Oklahoma crime days. His father was James Cook, 
a Southern man who fought in the Federal army. His mother was a quarter-blood 
Cherokee woman, widow of one Mat Morton. Bill was born in the Cherokee nation, not 
far from Fort Gibson, December 19, 1873. He grew up as a farm hand and cowboy, and 
was some times employed as a posse, assisting United States deputy marshals of the 
Fort Smith court in their work in the Indian Territory. In June, 1894, he organized an 
outlaw gang composed of himself, Crawford Goldsby (Cherokee Bill), Henry Munson, 
Curtis Dason, Thurman Baldwin, alias “Skeeter;’’ Elmer Lucas, alias “Chicken;”" Lon Gor- 
don, and others, and committed many bold robberies in the Cherokee and Creek nations. 
On January 11, 1895, Bill Cook was arrested by Sheriff T. D. Love of Borden county, 
Texas, and C. C. Perry of Chaves county, New Mexico a few miles from old Fort Sumner 
in New Mexico, and was tried before Judge Parker in Fort Smith, Ark., being arraigned 
on twelve counts, charging robbery. On February 12, 1895, he was sentenced to a term of 
forty-five years at Albany, New York, federal prison. 


Thurman Baldwin, 
Called “Skeeter” 


Thurman Baldwin, nick - named 
“Skeeter” by his cowboy pals on the 
Oklahoma ranges because he was tall 
and thin in stature, joined up with 
the famous Bill Cook gang. He was 
captured by Texas Rangers Bob Mc- 
Clure, W. J. L. Sullivan and W. J. 
McCauley in Clay county, Texas, ard 
when tried in the United States court 
at Fort Smith, “Skeeter” was given a 
sentence of thirty years in prison. Up- 
on hearing the verdict he is said to 
have made the remark: ‘Well, this is 
a hell of a court for a man to plead 
guilty in.” 


Elmer (Chicken) Lucas 


Elmer Lucas, whose nickname was 
“Chicken,” was a pretty good cowboy 
on the old Oklahoma ranges in the 
1890s—just too good it seems to make 
good, from the fact that he was 
another among a great many cowboys 
who left their calling when lured by 
evil companions to join up with the 
famous Bill Cook gang of outlaws, only 
to finally be run down by officers of 
the law. He was captured and con- 
victed, and sentenced by Judge Parker 
to serve fifteen years in the Federal 
prison at Detroit. 


“Skeeter” Baldwin on the Dodge 


The above photograph of Thurman Baldwin, alias “Skeeter,” was taken when he 
was a leader in the famous Bill Cook gang. After Cook and other members of the gang 
were captured or killed, Baldwin escaped to Texas, and while “on the dodge,” roaming 
around in West Texas, in the ranching section of Sonora, he stayed a couple of nights 
in the sheep camp of Read Calhoun where J. Marvin Hunter, then a boy in his teens, was 
in charge in the absence of Calhoun, who was Hunter’s cousin. Hunter was alone on the 
job, and readily welcomed the visit of the stranger. “Skeeter” made himself useful about 
the camp, helping to cook and assisted in herding the sheep. He was heavily armed, car- 
rying a Winchester and two .44 calibre Colt’s single action revolvers, which he kept well 
concealed, and at night placed his revolvers under his saddle, which he used for a pillow, 
and his rifle alongside his pallet. He came into camp one Sunday evening near sundown 
and asked Hunter if he could stay for a day or two and let his horse rest up, as he had 
traveled a long way. He seemed unconcerned about everything, but was strictly on the 
alert for every noise or movement in the vicinity. On the following Tuesday, late in the 
afternoon, he said he “guessed his horse had rested enough,” and after eating supper, 
he told Hunter goodbye and started on his way, saying, “If anybody comes along look- 
ing for me, just forget that I was here.” Hunter then suspected that his guest, who told 
him his name was Jack Pipkin, was a “wanted man.” Shortly afterward when “Skeeter” 
was captured and his identity became known, Hunter realized that he had been ‘‘harbor- 
ing” a famous outlaw. 
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Henry Munson in Death 


Not much is known of Henry Munson, 
who was a member of the Bill Cook gang 
of outlaws. He participated in the robbery 
of a bank at Chandler, Oklahoma, and to- 
gether with Lon Gordon, was killed by the 
Creek Light Horse at Sapulpa, Oklahoma, 
August 2, 1894, while engaged in battle 
with the posse. 


Lon Gordon, 


Killed by Officers 


Lon Gordon was a member of the Bill Cook gang. He helped to rob the Chandler, Ok- 
lahoma, bank, and was killed at Sapulpa, on August 2, 1894, together with Henry Mun- 
son, while resisting arrest. He was a fine specimen of physical manhood and was fine 
looking. Just another instance of where “crime does not pay.” 
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The Infamous Buck Gang 


Members of the infamous Buck gang shown, left to right, are: Maomi July, Creek 
Indian; Sam Sampson, Creek Indian; Rufus Buck, Uche Indian; Lucky Davis, Creek ne- 
gro; Lewis Davis, Creek Indian. They began their operations near Okmulgee, Cherokee 
Nation, in July, 1895, flourished only thirteen days and were taken in, but during that 
thirteen days they made a criminal record that faded the Dalton gang, the Starr gang, 
or the Cook gang, considering the length of time they operated. They terrorized the In- 
dian Territory thoroughly, a regular gang of road agents of the meanest kind, killing 
men and ravishing women. After killing a Deputy United States Marshal at Okmulgee, 
they were tracked down by U. S. Marshall Steve Burke and other officers, who engaged 
them in a gun battle, and all five of the outlaws were captured. They were taken to Fort 
Smith, Ark., and tried in Judge Parker’s court, and all were hanged July 1, 1896. 
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Crawford Goldsby, 
alias “Cherokee Bill” 


Crawford Goldsby, better known as “Cherokee Bill,” was born at Fort Concho, Texas, 
February 8, 1876, his father, George Goldsby, being a soldier in the Tenth Cavalry, U. S. 
Army, of Mexican extraction, mixed with white and Sioux Indian. The maiden name of 
Crawford Goldsby’s mother was Ellen Beck; she was half negro, one-fourth Cherokee 
Indian, and one-fourth white. Cherokee Bill’s parents separated when he was seven years 
old, and he lived with an old colored woman named Amanda Foster, at Fort Gibson, In- 
dian Territory. At the age of 18 he began to run afoul of the law, and soon had many 
crimes laid at his door, including robbery and murder. He became a terror in his outlawry 
in the old Indian Territory, before he was knocked unconscious with a stick of firewood, 
while sitting before a warm fireplace, with his Winchester across his knees, and captured. 
One version is that this trick was done by one of his pals, Ike Rogers, who wanted to 
collect a reward offered for him. He was jailed at Fort Smith, and one day overpowered 
a guard named Keating, took Keating's gun and killed him with it, then killed another 
officer named Jim Herndon. Henry Starr was in an adjoining cell and asked the officers 
to let him into Cherokee Bill’s cell and he would show them how easy it would be to dis- 
arm him. They allowed Starr to do so, and he brought out the gun and tossed it to the 
officers. Soon after this Cherokee Bill was tried before Judge Parker, who sentenced him 
to hang, and on March 17, 1896, he was executed. 
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Officers Capture Cherokee Bill 


The above picture shows a group of Oklahoma officers on their way with Crawford 
Goldsby, alias Cherokee Bill, taking him to jail at Fort Smith, Arkansas. Those iden- 
tified in the picture are numbered: 1—Zeke Crittenden; 2—Dick Crittenden; 3—Chero- 
kee Bill; 4—-Clint Searles; 5—Ike Rogers; 6—Deputy U. S. Marshal Bill Smith. One ver- 
Sion of Cherokee Bill’s capture is that he kidnapped a girl from a saloon at Muskrat 
(name has since been changed) and carried her to his hideout several miles to the 
north. They were followed by Clint Searles, one of the bravest officers in that section, and 
when Cherokee Bill opened the door, Searles struck him under the chin with his fist, 
knocked him out, and handcuffed him. Not much credence is placed in this version, 
however. He was tried and convicted at Fort Smith, and hanged there March 17, 1896. 


Ike Rogers in Death 


Ike Rogers was a Deputy United Marshal under U. 
S. Marshal Crum in Indian Territory in the early 1890s, 
and when Crawford Goldsby, alias Cherokee Bill, was 
on the rampage, Rogers laid plans to trap him, by in- 
ducing the outlaw to visit a girl, Maggie Glass (negro 
and Cherokee), who lived near the Rogers home, five 
miles east of Nowata. Ike Rogers was himself a mixture 
of Cherokee Indian, negro, and white. Cherokee Bill 
walked into the trap, but was alert and the two men 
sat up all night watching each other. Finally as the out- 
law stooped over toward the fireplace to light a cigaret, 
Rogers struck him on the head with a stick of wood, and 
after quite a scuffle, assisted by another man, Rogers 
got a pair of handcuffs on Cherokee Bill, who was after- 
wards hanged. Ike Rogers was killed later at Fort Gib- 
son, in 1897, by Clarence Goldsby, a brother of Cherokee 
Bill, who escaped and was never apprehended. 
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Isaac Black, 


Desperado 


Isaac Black, the outlaw pal of Zip Wyatt, is here shown in death. He was killed in a 
battle with officers near Canton, Oklahoma, August 1, 1895, after a running fight for 
several days over much territory. His companion, Zip Wyatt, escaped in the final battle, 
but was found four days later in a field near Enid, Oklahoma, in dying condition. 


Zip Wyatt, Desperado 

Zip Wyatt, alias Dick Yeager, and his outlaw pals gave postoffice robberies and cat- 
tle stealing most of their attention in the 1890s in the Cherokee Strip of Oklahoma. It 
seems that officers and citizens chased him and one of his pals, Isaac Black, several days 
in a running fight, and killed Black near Canton, Oklahoma, August 1, 1895. Four days 
later, August 4, 1895, Zip Wyatt was found in a field, just after a sharp gun battle, in 


dying condition, near Enid, Oklahoma. This photo was made, as can be seen, just before 
he expired. 
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Ben Cravens Was a Lone Wolf 


Ben Cravens was a noted single-handed out- 
law who operated in Oklahoma, a drifter from one 
place to another. He induced a young outlaw nam- 
ed Welty to aid him in a robbery, then having no 
further use for his assistance, shot him and left 
him for dead. However, Welty revived. Later Cra- 
vens and another man stole some cattle and sold 
them to a butcher at Perry, Oklahoma. They were 
captured and jailed at Perry, but escaped before 
daylight the next morning. Cravens was recap- 
tured at Newkirk, Kansas, and there escaped again. 
Some months later he was located living with a 
family of half-breeds, and was captured by Frank 
Canton, and was tried and sentenced to Leaven- 
worth penitentiary. Here he and other prisoners 
killed a guard and escaped. All were captured or 
killed but Cravens. In his last fight, near Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma, Officer Steve Burke shot the gun out 
of Craven’s hand and he quickly surrendered. 
After serving a penitentiary term he reformed 
and lived a quiet life in Oklahoma. 


Tom Middleton, a Common Outlaw 


Tom Middleton, generally known as “Doc” Mid- 
dleton, was a common outlaw, gun man and horse 
thief—just a plain every day robber. He worked with 
cow outfits on the trail from Texas to Abilene and 
Dodge City, Kansas, especially on trips to Western 
Nebraska and the Black Hills in Wyoming during the 
1870s and 1880s. Real work was a secondary matter 
with him, and only when it was a MUST to connect 
his escapades. It is known, however, that he took 
time out to serve one prison term. He was a well 
known character in the hectic old days, when civil- 
ization hung in the balance, and nobody knew which 
way it was going to swing. It is said that he strangled 
at the end of a rope when pulled up to a limb by a 
vigilance committee which found him riding a horse 
that did not belong to him. 
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Ned Christie, 


Desperate Indian 
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Ned Christie, one of the Oklahoma outlaws, was a full blood Cherokee Indian, who op- 
posed government allotments in the old Indian Territory. He was a member of the Chero- 
kee Council called “Keetoyah Society,” which was composed of full bloods. He killed Dan 
Maples, a Deputy United States Marshal in 1885, and fled to the Cookson Hills, and there 
built for himself a fort, out of logs, where he fought it out with the officers, killing sev- 
eral of them, when the Department of Justice decided to send a dozen or more men to 
capture him. They took along a cannon, a three-pounder, and fought him all day Novem- 
ber 1, 1892. Thirty shots from the cannon and more than two thousand rifle and pistol 
shots were fired at his fort, without avail. At last some of the officers piled rails on an old 
wagon, and Charlie Copeland, a member of the posse, hid behind this barricade and it was 
rolled close enough to put six sticks of dynamite under the outlaw’s fort, and it was blown 
up. That forced Christie to come out and he was shot and killed. His body was hauled one 
hundred miles in a wagon to Fort Smith, Ark. As seen in this picture, he was stood up, 
in death, a gun was placed in his hands, and this photo was made. 
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Henry Starr, 
After His Capture 


Henry Starr was born at Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, December 2, 1873. His father 
was George (Hop) Starr, a half-breed Cherokee Indian, and his mother was one-quarter 
Cherokee. Henry Starr grew up in the Cherokee Nation. In 1893 he killed Floyd Wilson, 
a railroad detective, near Lenapah, Indian Territory. He had been arrested many times 
for bank robberies and when convicted became such a model prisoner that in a short time 
he always secured a pardon. Starr was arrested with Kid Wilson at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, and taken to Fort Smith, Arkansas, where they were tried in the federal court 
for the many crimes they were alleged to have committed. They were convicted and sen- 
tenced to federal prison at Columbus, Ohio, for twenty-four years. Starr was pardoned by 
President Theodore Roosevelt and returned to the Indian Territory, where he married, and 
for several years engaged in the real estate business. With Lewis Estes, Bud Maxfield, and 
Claude Sawyer, Starr successfully robbed two banks at Stroud, Oklahoma. He was shot 
in the hip and captured. Estes was killed, and Maxfield and Sawyer were captured a few 
days later. Starr pleaded guilty and was sentenced to twenty-five years in prison. He was 
paroled after serving four years. But on February 18, 1921, he entered a bank at Harrison, 
Arkansas, ordered the banker to put up his hands and step into the vault. A loaded shot- 
gun stood just inside the vault, and the banker secured it and fired, mortally wounding 
Starr. His confederates outside made a quick get-away. Two days later Henry Starr died. 
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Henry Starr 


Henry Starr was indeed a strange character, a robber and gun-man, with a code never 
to kill a man. He was shot down and captured at Stroud, Oklahoma, March 27, 1915, 
where he and his gang successfully robbed two banks at the same time, the only success- 
ful robbery of its kind ever accomplished by a band outlaws in the United States. Paul 
Curry, a lad, sixteen years of age, took a gun from a citizen, saying, “If you are not going 
to use that gun give it to some one who will use it,” ran after Starr and dropped him 
in his tracks by shooting him in the hip. Starr recovered, was tried, and sentenced to a 
term of 25 years in the penitentiary. He served a few years and was pardoned. After this, 
in another attempt to rob a bank at Chandler, Oklahoma, Henry Starr was captured, re- 
ceived another 25-year sentence, served awhile and was again pardoned. But at last, in 
robbing a bank at Harrison, Arkansas, he was killed February 18, 1921, by William J. 


Myers. 
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Henry Starr, Quiet Citizen 


The accompanying photograph shows Henry Starr as he ap- 
peared in last days of his life. He had robbed many banks, served 
time in penitentiaries, and was pardoned from 25-year sentences 
two times. That in itself was extraordinary. He had every oppor- 
tunity to reform, but while in jail at Chandler, Oklahoma, he 
declared: “I must have excitement. I crave it. It preys upon me 
until I just step out and get into devilment of some sort.’’ Once 
more, for the third time, he was sentenced to a 25-year term, and 
once again, through the influence of prominent citizens, got his 
freedom. In less than a year after his release he attempted to rob 
a bank at Harrison, Ark., and was killed by William J. Myers, 
former president of the bank. He had a chance then to shoot his 
way out, but his strange code was not to kill, and he preferred to 
give his own life rather than to murder any man. 
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United States Marshals 
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Heck Thomas, 
One of the 


“Three Guardsmen” 


Heck Thomas was born in Atlanta, Georgia, June 5, 1850. He went into the Confederate 
Army at the age of twelve years, and was a courier in the Stonewall Jackson Brigade. After 
the war he became an express messenger on the Texas Central railroad, and when the 
train on which he ran was held up by Sam Bass and his gang near Denison, Texas, he 
saved $22,000 of the express company’s money by hiding it in a stove, but while doing so, 
Sam Bass shot through the door of the express car, the bullet striking Thomas in one of 
his eyes, seriously injuring that member. When Thomas was first appointed a Deputy Uni- 
ted States Marshal he worked out of the Fort Smith, Ark., District under Judge Parker, 
“the hanging judge.” On one train he and Bill Tilghman took forty-one federal prisoners 
to court at Fort Smith, and nine of them were by order of Judge Parker given the death 
sentence after trial. He helped to break up the Bass gang in Texas, and the Dalton, Doolin. 
Cook, and Casey gangs in Oklahoma and Indian Territories. He was the slayer of the no- 
torious Bill Doolin, one of the most desperate of outlaws in the old days. Eleven are no 
more because of the nerve and steady aim in gun battles with him. Thomas was elected 
the first chief of police of Lawton, Oklahoma, but later went again into the United States 
Marshal’s office. Heck Thomas, Bill Tilghman and Chris Madsen were known as “The 
Three Guardsmen” in the wild outlaw days, according to George W. Mowbray, another old 
time Deputy United States Marshal, who was a brother-in-law to Heck Thomas. Death 
came peacefully to Heck Thomas at Lawton, Oklahoma, August 15, 1912. 
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George W. Mowbray, 
Deputy U. S. Marshal 


This photograph of George W. Mowbray was taken in 1898. He was a posseman under 
Heck Thomas, Bill Tilghman and Chris Madsen in the early 1890s, out of Fort Smith and 
Guthrie courts, and was later commissioned Deputy United States Marshal by United 
States Marshal E. D. Nix, out of the Guthrie court, when the Cook gang, the Cherokee 
Bill gang, the Doolin gang, and the Buck gang were on the rampage. He was engaged 
in many battles with these outlaws, and supplied much of the information contained in this 
Album of Gunfighters. Mr. Mowbray died at his home in Tulsa, Oklahoma, October 23, 
1949. He had been a city employe there for twenty-nine years. 


Heck Thomas, 


Fearless Officer 


The above photo shows Heck Thomas as he usually appeared while serving as a Dep- 
uty United States Marshal in Oklahoma. He was one of the best known and bravest offi- 
cers of the law, and served with Bill Tilghman and Chris Madsen under United States 
Marshal E. D. Nix. He came to Texas when quite a young man and became a Texas Ranger, 
and was paid $5,000 reward by Governor John Ireland of Texas for a single-handed cap- 
ture of two desperate outlaws, the Lee brothers. Governor Ireland said it was one of the 
most remarkable captures in Texas Ranger history. He served a life of public peace and 
welfare, accepting and carrying out hazardous tasks willingly, and died in Lawton, Okla- 


homa, August 15, 1912. 
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Steve Burke, 
Deputy U. S. Marshal 


J. S. (Steve) Burke, was in the 
insurance business in Guthrie, Okla- 
homa, for some time, and was ap- 
pointed a Deputy United States Mar. 
shal in the 1890s, and was one of 
the most fearless and respected of- 
ficers of those days. He and Deputy 
U. S. Marshal Bill Tilghman cap- 
tured the two female bandits, Cattle 
Annie and Little Britches, who 
fought them like wildcats. U. S. 
Marshal E. D. Dix and Burke often 
teamed together in desperate bat- 
tles with outlaws. After four years 
of bloody fighting as a Deputy Uni- 
ted States Marshal, Steve Burke re- 
Signed and took up evangelistic work 
exclusively, and won many thous- 
ands of converts. He died a few 
years ago, just as he would have 
chosen to die, while standing on a 
platform addressing a large relig- 
ious gathering at Paris, Texas. 


Bud Ledbetter, 


Deputy U. S. Marshal 


Bud Ledbetter was a Deputy United States 
Marshal in the 1880s under United States Marshal 
Morton Rutherford, in charge of the Eastern In- 
dian Territory District, with headquarters at Mus- 
kogee. In the 1890’s he held the same official duties 
under U. S. Marshal E. D. Nix. He had the distinc- 
tion of assisting in capturing the Al Jennings gang 
after considerable difficulty. Ledbetter mixed with 
many bad men of his day, face to face, with six- 
shooters spitting lead, and he always came out 
winner. His last official duties were performed as 
sheriff of Muskogee county, Oklahoma, and he 
held the record as the oldest long-termed officer 
of the Southwest for outstanding law enforcement. 
He spent his last days near where he had run to 
earth large numbers of gun-fighting killers of the 
Cookson Hills, a bad land which he knew so well. 
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Chris Madsen, 


Deputy U. S. Marshal 


Chris Madsen was born in Denmark, and while a young man served in the Franco- 
Prussian War. He had heard of Indian wars in the United States and came to this country 
in 1870 for adventure. He served for some time as a government scout and then entered 
the United States Army, and became Quartermaster Sergeant of the Fifth Cavalry. He later 
had charge of the Indian scouts in Wyoming and in the Indian Territory; participated 
in the Indian campaigns in Arizona and against the Sioux and Cheyennes in Wyoming, 
Nebraska and Montana, and in 1877 he had a part in the campaign against the Nez Perces 
in Idaho and Utah, fighting on down through the conflicts with the Southern Cheyennes, 
the Bannocks and the Utes. He was selected as escort for President Arthur to the Yellow- 
stone Park in 1883. Then he tried ranching in Oklahoma until he was offered a commission 
as Deputy United States Marshal under Marshal William Grimes in 1889, then under U. 
S. Marshal E. D. Nix in the 1890s. He was a brave officer of the law, and engaged in many 
gun battles with outlaws. He delivered Al Jennings to the penitentiary, and after Jennings 
was released and reformed they became fast friends. Chris. Madsen was one of Custer’s 
Scouts in the Seventh Cavalry, but was away on scout duty when the Custer massacre on 
the Little Big Horn occurred. His remarkable life came to a peaceful end in 1947, when he 
died at the age of 90 years. 
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A. R. Cottle, 
Chief Deputy 
U. S. Marshal 


A. R. Cottle was appointed Chief Deputy United States Marshal for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma, July 1, 1903, at Muskogee, Indian Territory, which was then the official 
headquarters for the Western District of the Old Indian Territory. Mr. Cottle has served 
continuously, without a break, since that time, and the official records in the Department 
at Washington show that he is the oldest Deputy in point of service in the United States. 
That is a record to be proud of, but he would probably tell you that he only did his duty, 
and that nobody should be praised or given credit for doing his duty. However, there is 
another side of the story. The great wonder is that he has been fortunate in being able to 
perform his duty so long, when his life has so often been in jeopardy and could have been 
snuffed out on many occasions in gun battles and encounters he has had with desperate 
characters. He has seen plenty of action, and is still on the job. Many of his fellow officers, 
with whom he fought the same outlaws in the old days, have passed on, “leaving their 
footprints on the sands of time.” 
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Frank M. Canton, 
Deputy 


U. S. Marshal 


Frank M. Canton is often mentioned in combat with outlaws in Oklahoma and old 
Indian Territory during the 1880s and 1890s, and he never settled down to a peaceful 
normal life as an officer of the law, whether it was a Deputy United States Marshal or 
a sheriff in Wyoming, which extended in official duties to the frozen wilds of the Klon- 
dike during the gold rush days in Alaska. The photo above shows Canton, when he was 
sheriff of Johnson county, Wyoming. He was also a Deputy United States Marshal in that 
state. He captured Brigham Young's “Destroying Angel” Teton Jackson in Montana, the 
“Messenger of the Mormons” in Utah U. S. Marshal E. D. Nix said of him: “Frank Canton 
established a reputation as a fearless officer that gave him an honored place in the regard 
of Oklahoma citizens. Four governors have ħonored him with appointments as Adjutant 
General.” He was cool and daring, which was most forcefully demonstrated when he kick- 
ed a door down in Oklahoma and found himself face to face with Ben Cravens, a noted 
outlaw, holding a big .45 pointing to his heart. But Canton’s audacity so surprised Cra- 
vens that he lost his nerve and surrendered. 
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Lon Lewis, Deputy U. S. Marshal 


Lon Lewis, as a young Texan, served a 
few years as a Texas Ranger and got into 
his system that something which is abso- 
lutely necessary to make a man strong and 
brave, and was thus prepared for the stren- 
uous duties of Deputy United States Mar- 
shal when he was given the appointment 
during the outlaw days in old Indian Terri- 
tory and Oklahoma. He became a noted 
officer and had many thrilling experiences. 
Lon Lewis was also the first sheriff of Tulsa 
county, Oklahoma. He made a splendid 
record. 


George Malledon, Hangman 


George Malledon achieved a reputation 
as expert hangman for Judge Isaac Par- 
ker's court at Fort Smith, Arkansas. Malle- 
don had a platform built in the Federal 
jail large enough for hanging six men at a 
time, and actually did hang six men on 
two occasions. During his time he execut- 
ed almost one hundred men who had been 
sentenced. He had a scientific way of tying 
the hangman's knot to make it possible to 
break the neck of each victim without 
Strangling. By this method there was not 
a quiver, nor muscular reaction; just a 
Sway and a swirl, and the victim was dead. 


Bill Tilghman, Peace Officer 


William Tilghman was born at Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 1854, and his parents moved to 
Kansas, where young Tilghman grew up and became a buffalo hunter and Indian scout. 
He was at Dodge City, Kansas, when the town was first surveyed and saw it grow into the 
wildest of all western towns. He served as city marshal of Dodge City for three years dur- 
ing its wildest days. He was sheriff of Ford county, Kansas, for four years, and during 
that time captured some of the bad men of the Southwest. When Oklahoma was opened 
in 1889 Tilghman went there and was the first city marshal of Perry, a town that tried to 
rival Dodge City for a time. Still later Tilghman became a deputy under United States 
Marshal E. D. Nix, and was foremost in ridding the Territory of such desperate outlaws 
as Bill Doolin, Henry Starr, and others. He served as chief of police in Oklahoma City, and 
later as city marshal of Cromwell. On the night of November 1, 1924, he was killed by 
Wylie Lynn, then a prohibition officer. 
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Bill Tilghman, 
Police Chief 


Above photo shows Bill Tilghman wearing badge and uniform when he was chief of 
police of Oklahoma City, Okla., in 1912. He was a fearless officer of the law in Oklahoma, 
and was for many years a Deputy United States Marshal. He made many remarkable ar- 


rests of bad men and there are many published accounts of his daring deeds while in line 
of duty. 
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Sam Bass 


and Group of Friends 


The above picture has often been printed as Jim Murphy, Sam Bass and Sebe Barnes. 
This is incorrect. These men were identified by Federal Judge Duval West some years 
ago, who did not remember the name of the man on the left, but said he was called “Kid” 
by fellow-officers. The man in the center is Thos. O. Bailey, and the one on the right is Sam 
Walker. R. B. Hillyer, Austin, Texas, was the photographer and made the photo some time 
in the 1870s. An old timer says three men came and asked to stay all night, and when 
they left they gave him the above picture, telling him it was Sam Bass and his pals. He 
believed it. Evidently a trick was played on him with this photo, for it has been clearly 
identified. Sam Bass’ sister says it is not a picture of Sam. 
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Sam Bass, a Texas Desperado 


Above is claimed to be a picture of Sam Bass at the age of 16, before he came to Texas. 
He was born in Indiana July 21, 1851, and died from gunshot wounds at Round Rock, 
Texas, July 21, 1878, on his twenty seventh birthday. Bass was for some years a teamster in 
Denton, Texas. He traded for a little mare, which turned out to be a fine race animal, and 
he started racing, later gambling; then went up the trail to Kansas with a herd of cattle. 
From Kansas he went to the Dakotas, and turned stage robber. With five others, he held 
up the Union Pacific train at Big Springs, Nebraska, in which they obtained $60,000 in 
gold. Bass and one of his comrades came back to Texas with their share of the loot. He or- 
ganized a gang and began a series of train robberies, and created quite an uproar through- 
out the State. The gang went to Round Rock with the intention of robbing the bank at 
that place, but the authorities had been forewarned, and Texas Rangers under Captain June 
Peak, arrived in Round Rock at about the same time. Before they attempted to rob the 
bank, however, Sam Bass, Sebe Barnes and Frank Jackson went into a store to make some 
purchases. When they were approached by two local officers, Bass pulled his gun and fir- 
ing started and Deputy Sheriff Grimes was killed. Bass and Barnes rushed into the street, 
when some of the Texas Rangers, attracted by the firing, killed Sebe Barnes, and mortally 
wounded Sam Bass. Frank Jackson, an 18-year-old boy, assisted Bass in mounting his 
horse and the two dashed out of town. Bass was found the next day and taken into Round 
Rock, where he died. Frank Jackson escaped, and was never apprehended. A letter from 
Sam's brother, Denton Bass, dated February 2, 1935, stated that he was Sam’s brother, 
and that Sam was not in the group of three men in a picture we sent him, and a letter from 
John L. Bass, another brother said: “We had Several tintypes of Sam when he was small, 
but none taken after he was 16 or 17; these have all been lost for a number of years. If 
there is an authentic picture of Sam I do not know it.” There is a group picture of Bass, Joe 
and Joel Collins and A. G. Gardiner in this Album which we beilieve is authentic, taken 
shortly before Bass turned outlaw. 
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Sam Bass’ Grave at Round Rock, Texas 


Souvenir hunters have chipped away the headstone at Sam Bass’ grave until little 
remains of it. And this is the third tombstone his devoted sister has placed at the grave. 
An item in the Galveston Daily News; “Round Rock, Texas, July 22, 1878—Sam Bass died 
at two minutes of four Sunday afternoon, and was buried this morning. The last mo- 
ments of Sam were easy. He refused to the last to inform directly on his confederates, 
and said to Major Jones: “It is agin my profession to tell. If a man knows anything let 
him die with it in him!” 
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Bill Longley, Notorious Killer 


William P. Longley was one of a long list of bad men in Texas. He was born in 
Austin county, Texas, August 6, 1851, the son of Campbell Longley, a devout, God-fear- 
ing man. At the close of the Civil War Bill was fourteen years old. The negroes were in- 
flated over their freedom, and Texas under carpetbag rule made them unruly, which led 
to inevitable clashes between the whites and blacks. By 1866 Bill Longley had become a crack 
marksman, and when a young negro cursed Bill’s father, Bill sent a bullet crashing through 
the negro’s head. From then on Bill Longley was a killer of the worst type, whose cour- 
age and amazing skill made him a marked figure in crime on the Texas frontier. It is 
not known exactly how many men he killed, but the number is said to have exceeded twen- 
ty. He was once hung by Vigilantes, who tooka shot at his swinging body as they rode 
away, and the bullet cut the rope, and he fell to the ground and soon revived. He was 
finally captured and convicted for one of the killings, and was legally hanged at Gid- 
dings, Texas, October 11, 1878. Before his execution he wrote a letter to a lady friend 
and said: “I know I am soon to be released from all trouble, and I'll be better off. Hang- 
ing is my favorite way of dying. I'd rather die that way than any other way except a nat- 
ural death. (Signed) William P. Longley.” 
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Bill Longley in Custody of Officers 


This photograph shows William P. (Bill) 
Longley standing handcuffed between two 
officers, Deputy Sheriff Bill Barrows and 
Sheriff Milton Mast, who captured Long- 
ley in De Soto Parish, Louisiana, June 26, 
1877. Mast was sheriff of Nacogdoches 
county, Texas, and Barrows was his de- 
puty. They were assisted in the arrest of 
Longley by Constable June Courtney of 
Keachie, Louisiana, and rushed their pris- 
oner over the line into Texas and landed 
him in jail at Giddings. He was tried at 
Giddings for the murder of a man named 
Wilson Anderson, was convicted, and hang- 
ed there October 11, 1878. 
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Bill Longley’s Grave 

The above photo of Bill Longley’s grave at Giddings, taken about 1930, was supplied 
by Wm. E. McIntosh. At its head stands a slab of petrified wood, placed there as a mark- 
er. There has been some doubt expressed about Bill Longley dying on the gallows. Stories 
have been circulated that he was provided with a sort of brace strapped to his 
body and when he was hanged his neck was not broken; that his body was placed in 
a coffin and carried away; that he survived the ordeal and recovered, and escaped to Mexi- 
co or South America, where he became a prosperous ranchman. One man claimed to 
have seen him in Austin twenty years later. These stories have been contradicted many 
eas by people who witnessed the execution of Longley, but the rumors still persist unto 

is day. 
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The Wild Bunch of Robbers’ Roost 
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One of the most daring gang of bandits that operated in the United States in the 
1890s was known as the “Hole in the Wall” gang, the “Wild Bunch of Robbers’ Roost,” or 
“High Five” gang. The accompanying picture was taken of this gang in Fort Worth, Texas 
in December, 1900, and is authentic. Left to right, standing: Will Carver and Harvey 
Logan, alias Kid Curry. Sitting: Harry Longabaugh, Ben Kilpatrick, and George Parker, 
alias “Butch” Cassidy. Carver and Kilpatrick had been members of Tom (Black Jack) 
Ketchum’s gang, and were in many of their fights. Carver was with the gang in the big 
fight July 16, 1899, near Cimarron, New Mexico, when Sheriff Ed Pharr was killed. After 
the break-up of the “Black Jack” gang in August, 1899, he joined the Butch Cassidy 
gang, which had their hide-out in the Jackson Hole country in Wyoming. This gang rob- 
bed a bank at Winnemucka, Nevada, September 19, 1900, where they secured $32,640 in 
gold coin. The spoils being so heavy, they placed it on pack-horses, and rode all the way 
to Texas, and at Fort Worth they bought new clothes, plug hats and fine shoes, and went 
into Schwartz’s photograph gallery and had this picture taken. Two dozen of these pic- 
tures were ordered. Four days after they were delivered, a detective dropped into the 
studio, saw the picture, and recognized Will Carver, but did not know the others. Their 
trail led to Sen Antonio. In San Antonio, while under cover, three of the gang visited 
Bandera and spent a night or two here with Will Carver’s kinfolks. They went from Ban- 
dera to Concho county, where Ben Kilpatrick’s parents lived, and while at the Planche 
ranch betwecn Eden and Paint Rock they killed a poor inoffensive man named Oli- 
ver Thornton. Leaving there, accompanied by George Kilpatrick, a brother to Ben Kil- 
patrick, who seems to have joined up with them, the four went to Sonora, Texas, where 
they camped just across a draw from the town. Sheriff E. J. (Lige) Brient was suspic- 
lous of their actions, and when Carver and George Kilpatrick went into a feed and grain 
store to buy some corn for their horses, Brient, and two deputies followed and in the 
shooting that took place Will Carver was killed and George Kilpatrick received fourteen 
wounds. Although riddled with bullets George recovered, and as there were no charges 
against him, he was released as soon as he was able to go back to Concho county. The 
two men in camp, Ben Kilpatrick and Harvey Logan, hearing the firing, immediately 
mounted their horses and got away. Carver was killed April 2, 1901. He was reared in Ban- 
dera county, and was well known to many of the old settlers of the Pipe Creek community. 
In 1896 he joined the Black Jack Ketchum gang, and for several years was one of the des- 
perate members of that gang, until he threw in with “Butch” Cassidy. It is said that 
Shortly after Carver, Kilpatrick and Logan visited Bandera, Carver's stepfather purchas- 
ed a 100-acre farm on Julian Creek, two miles south of Bandera, and paid the cash for 
it, some of the purchase price being in gold. It was hinted at the time that a pot of gold 
had been dug up on a place where they lived in the Pipe Creek community. 


In the summer of 1901, following the killing of Carver, the Cassidy gang held up 
and robbed a train in Montana, and in this robbery they secured $250,000 in unsigned 
currency which was in transit from the Treasury Department in Washington to the 
First National Bank of Helena, Montana. A short time later Ben Kilpatrick and Laura 
Bullion were captured in St. Louis, Mo., with $125,000 of this unsigned currency in their 
possession. They were tried in the Federal courts, and Kilpatrick was sentenced to a term 
of twelve years in the Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga., and the Bullion woman was given a 
sentence of five years. Laura Bullion, who was raised in Tom Green county, is said to 
have been the common law wife of Will Carver. After Ben Kilpatrick’s release from pris- 
on, where he had served from November, 1901, to February, 1912, he returned to Texas, 
and spent some weeks at Ozona, where he had relatives. Here he was joined by a former 
cell-mate, named Ole Beck, and on the night of March 13, 1912, the two attempted to rob 
an express car on the Southern Pacific train near Dryden. Kilpatrick took charge of the 
express car and Beck held the engineer and fireman covered. While going through the 
express packages Kilpatrick stooped to pick up a package from the floor, when the ex- 
press messenger, named Trousdale, struck him on the back of the head with an ice mal- 
let, felled him to the floor, and kept striking until he killed the robber. Ole Beck became 
impatient at Kilpatrick’s delay and came to the door of the express car to see what the 
trouble was, when Trousdale shot him through the head. The bodies of Kilpatrick and 
Beck were carried to Sanderson, and the next morning they were held up on their feet 
and photographed. 
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Kilpatrick and Beck 
in Death 


Ben Kilpatrick, left, and Ole Beck were cellmates in the Atlanta Federal peniten- 
tiary, and after they were released undertook to rob an express car on the Southern Paci- 
fic near Sanderson, Texas, March 13, 1912. Express Messenger Trousdale killed Kilpatrick 
with an ice mallet when he stooped over to pick up a package on the floor, and shot 
Beck when he came to the express car to investigate the delay. The bodies were dump- 
ed off at Sanderson, where this photograph was made. Both sleep in unmarked graves 
in the Sanderson cemetery. 
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George Parker, alias 
“Butch” Cassidy 


This picture was taken of George 
Parker when he entered the Wyoming 
penitentiary to serve three years for 
horse stealing. He was released from 
prison January 19, 1896. When be be- 
came leader of the “Hole in the Wall” 
gang, he assumed the alias of “Butch” 
Cassidy. 


Laura Bullion 


Laura Bullion was captured with Ben Kil- 
patrick, member of the famous “Wild Bunch 
of Robbers’ Roost,” or ‘‘Hole in the Wall” gang, 
at St. Louis, Mo., November 5, 1901. It is said 
that she was from Knickerbocker, near San An- 
gelo, Texas, and the common law wife of Will 
Carver, another member of the gang, who was 
killed at Sonora, Sutton county, on April 2, 1901. 
When this woman and Kilpatrick were appre- 
hended a large amount of unsigned currency 
taken in the Wagner, Montana, train robbery 
was found in their possession and was recover- 
ed. Laura was sentenced and served a five-year 
penitentiary term. Nothing more is known of 
her. Kilpatrick was killed in an attempt to rob 
an express car on the Southern Pacific railroad, 
March 13, 1912. 
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George Parker 


George Parker, alias “Butch” Cassidy, was the leader of the “Hole in the Wall” gang, 
sometimes referred to as “The Wild Bunch of Robbers’ Roost.” This picture was made just 
before he ‘‘vamoosed” to South America, along with Harry Longabaugh. They needed 
fresh air, and had to change climate, because the range was taken up in the region where 
Uncle Sam operated. Old habits stuck to them, however, and in Argentine they resum- 
ed the practice of robbing. Reports came back that Longabaugh was killed by the Ar- 
gentine constabulary, and that Cassidy had committed suicide to prevent capture. This 
was probably just a “report,” for some years ago a man died in a Seattle, Washington, hotel, 
who was believed to have been George Parker, alias “Butch” Cassidy. 
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Camella Hanks 


O. C. (Camella) Hanks was a member of the socalled 
“Hole in the Wall” gang, and participated in the rob- 
bery of the Great Northern train near Wagner, Montana, 
July 3, 1901. He was an early pal of “Butch” Cassidy, and 
they were together in many holdups and robberies that 
were committed after this “High Five” gang got fully 
organized at Robbers’ Roost in Utah. While members of 
this gang were separated and on the dodge in 1902, and 
Hanks was roaming around “on vacation,” he wandered 
into San Antonio, Texas, and one night got mixed up 
in a saloon brawl over on the West Side. Police Captain 
W. A. Harvey responded to the call to quell the distur- 
bance. At the time Captain Harvey did not know the 
identity of the disturber, and while he was grappling 
with him, was shot at and knocked down, the bullet 
striking a belt buckle, which saved the officer's life. Before 
he could get back on his feet a negro policeman had come 
to his assistance and shot and killed the unknown “rough 
house” individual, who was later identified as Camella 
Hanks. 


Pierce Keaton Participated in 


Train Holdup 


Pierce Keaton was raised in Kimble 
county, and worked as a cowboy on ranches 
in that section. In company with Bud New- 
man, Bill Taylor and Jeff Taylor, he par- 
ticipated in the attempted robbery of a 
Santa Fe passenger train at Coleman, 
Texas, June 9, 1898. In the holdup the fire- 
man, Lee Johnson, was fatally wounded 
and died in a few hours. Keaton was badly 
wounded in the leg, and Bud Newman was 
shot in the arm. The four robbers were 
captured a short time later at the Taylor 
ranch in Sutton county. Keaton was tried 
for the murder of the fireman and given 
a life sentence in the penitentiary, Jeff 
Taylor was also convicted and given a peni- 
tentiary term. Keaton was thirty years old 
at the time. He served some seventeen years 
of the sentence, was pardoned, and return- 
ed to Kimble county, and later went to 
Bisbee, Arizona, where he died about 
twenty years ago. 
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Bud Newman, 


Killed by Bill Taylor 


Bud Newman was raised in West Texas, the son of John Newman. He participated 
in the attempted robbery of a train at Coleman Junction, Texas, June 9, 1898, in which 
Lee Johnson, the fireman, was shot, and later died, two of the robbers, Keaton and Bud 
Newman were wounded. Newman, Bill Taylor and Pierce Keaton were captured on a 
ranch in Sutton county, and placed in jail. A short time later Bill Taylor escaped from 
jail, and Newman made a bargain with the authorities that if they would set him free and 
wipe the slate clean of all charges against him he would capture Taylor, as he knew where 
he was in hiding. This was agreed to, and Newman went to the cedar brakes near the 
head of the North Llano river. In the fight there with Taylor, Newman was killed and 
Taylor was shot in the leg, the bullet breaking the bone and rendering him helpless. He 
was recaptured, and placed in jail at Brownwood, and while awaiting trial he again es- 
caped, made his way to Mexico, where he spent several years. Taylor came back to Texas 
under an assumed name and is said to have lived in San Antonio a few years ago. 
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C.J. Saue! 
W.M. Sunyer 
George Thayre. 
William Shumate. 
dach Whitmire. 

due. Kule. 


A Civil War Tragedy 


In 1863, eight men and a boy left Williamson county, Texas, to go to Mexico. They 
were Confederate soldiers at home on a forty days' furlough, and decided that they had 
had enough of the civil war strife. They passed through Bandera, the small county seat of 
Bandera county, and stopped long enough to buy some supplies. Confederate troops at 
Camp Verde, twelve miles north of Bandera, followed these men to a point below Hondo, 
where they were overtaken and arrested, and brought back to the Julian Creek, two miles 
southeast of Bandera, where they were hanged, one man at a time, with a horsehair rope. 
A Major Alexander directed the hanging of these men. It is said they possessed $900 in 
money and several good horses, which Alexander and his party appropriated. The next 
day a group of Bandera citizens went out and buried the bodies of the eight men in one 
grave. The boy's life was spared. The lonely grave is now in a dense thicket in what is 
known as the Frank Pyka pasture. It is marked by a marble headstone which bears the 
names of the murdered men, as follow: C. J. Sawyer, W. M. Sawyer, George Thayre, Wil- 
liam Shumate, Jack Whitmire, Jake Kyle, John Smart, Mr. Vanwinkle. Died July 25, 1863.” 
This inscription appears below the names: “Remember, friends, as you pass by, as you are 
now so once was I. As I am now you soon will be; prepare for death and follow me.” After 
the civil war had ended, and courts were again functioning some of the men engaged in 
the hanging of these unfortunate men were indicted by a Bandera county grand jury, but 
none were ever brought to trial. 
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Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Parker 


The years 1932 to 1934 will long be remembered by the people of the nation, especially 
Texans, for it was during the space of nearly two years the noted pair, Clyde C. Barrow and 
Bonnie Parker cut such a swath across the country, committing murder, kidnaping citi- 
zens, holding up filling stations and banks in Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa 
and Louisiana. Their main confederates were Raymond Hamilton, who was assisted by 
Clyde Barrow to escape from a Texas prison farm, and Buck Barrow, a brother to Clyde. 
These outlaws, armed with machine guns, were of the most desperate type, and never 
hesitated to shoot to kill when opposed by officers or citizens. It is not known just how 
many murders they committed, or how many citizens were kidnaped by them, but the 
list is a long one. Clyde Barrow was born March 24, 1909, at Teleco, Texas. His brother, 
Buck, was born four years later. Both had served terms in the penitentiary at Huntsville. 
Bonnie Parker was born in Rowena, Texas, October 10, 1910, and at the age of sixteen was 
married to Roy Thornton. They separated after a year or two, but were never divorced. 
Bonnie fell in love with Clyde Barrow, and “took up” with him in 1932, and was loyal and 
faithful to him until the pair was killed together by officers of the law near Arcadia, 
Louisiana, May 23, 1934. Buck Barrow died in the King’s Daughters Hospital in Perry, 
Iowa, July 29, 1933, from gunshot wounds received in a battle with officers. 


Barrow’s list of crimes is long. Police records show that he was arrested in Waco, 
March 2, 1930, escaped from jail there nine days later and was recaptured in Ohio a week 
after his break. He was sent to the Huntsville penitentiury from Waco April 21, 1930, sen- 
tenced to serve 14 years on seven convictions of burglary and theft. After his parole, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1932, Barrow launched his gun feud with society. Cryptic notices with the word 
“wanted” as a preface recorded his crimes after that time. Among them were burglary 
and robbery with firearms at Dallas, March 25, 1932; murder and robbery with firearms, 
Hillsboro, a month later; robbery with firearms, Lufkin, May 12, 1932; Robbery with fire- 
arms, Dallas, August 1, 1932; murder and assault to murder, Atoka, Okla., four days later; 
assault to murder, Wharton county, three weeks later; robbery with firearms, Dallas, Jan- 
uary 7, 1933; two murders, Joplin, Mo., April 13, 1933; murder at Sherman a few months 
later; murder and robbery with firearms, Van Buren, Ark., June 23, 1933; an attack upon 
a woman there the next day; robbery with firearms, Abilene, Texas, October 8, 1933; mur- 
der of two highway patrolmen at Grapevine, Easter Sunday, 1934. Clyde Barrow's Neme- 
sis was former Texas Ranger Frank Hamer, who had relentlessley followed the trail of the 
pair, and with Louisiana officers brought their bloody career to an abrupt end. 
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Harvey Bailey, Convict and Killer 


One of the most dangerous gunmen that ever led peace officers in a chase was Harvey 
Bailey, also known under the aliases of J. J. Brennan and John Brown. He is said to have 
been implicated in the slaying of four officers and Frank Nash, escaped convict, at the 
union station in Kansas City, June 17, 1933. He was the leader in the Memorial Day (May 
30, 1933) break from the Kansas state prison at Lansing in which eleven convicts escap- 
ed. At that time he was serving 10 to 50 years for the $32,000 robbery of the Citizens Nat- 
ional Bank at Fort Scott. Bailey also participated in the Lincoln, Neb., Bank and Trust 
Co. robbery on September 17, 1930, when $2,000,000 were stolen. He was also implicated in 
the kidnaping of Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma oilman, who was held for $200,000 ran- 
som Bailey was captured at a farm house near Decatur, Texas, August 12, 1933, by Fed- 
eral Officer Gus Jones, of the San Antonio office of the department of justice, assisted by 
four other federal agents and several Dallas and Fort Worth officers. He is now confined 
in Alcatraz prison. 


Matthew Kimes Captured in Arizona 


Matthew Kimes, 24-year-old “bad man” of Oklahoma, committed a number of bank 
robberies and murders in 1927, but was finally captured in a gun battle with officers at 
Flagstaff, Arizona, June 24, 1927. He was sent to prison for a long stretch of time. Kimes 
was implicated in a bank robbery in Sapulpa, Oklahoma, that netted the robbers $41,000; 
one in Pampa, Texas, in which $35,000 loot was obtained, and two in Beggs, Oklahoma, in 
which the robbers secured $18,000. This was the second time Kimes had robbed the Beggs 
bank. In 1926 he led a band that robbed the Farmers’ National Bank of Beggs of $20,- 
000. He was captured in the Ozark Mountains of Western Arkansas shortly afterward, 
folowing a running battle with officers in which Perry Chuculate, Indian deputy sheriff 
of Sequoyah county, Oklahoma, was killed. Kimes and his brother, George, were convicted 
of manslaughter in connection with Chuculate’s death. George Kimes was sent to the 
penitentiary for 25 years, and Matthew was rescued from the Sequoyah county jail by some 
of his gang in a daring raid. He had been sought all through that section, the chase lead- 
ing into several states. During the holdup of the two banks in Beggs, Mrs. Charles Camp- 
bell, a shopper, and M. C. McAnnally, city marshal, were killed. 
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George (Machine Gun) 
Kelley 


On the night of July 22, 1933, Charles F. Urschel, a wealthy oil man, was kidnaped 
from his home in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, by George (Machine Gun) Kelley and Albert 
Bates. Through the good work of J. Edgar Hoover, chief of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, Federal Agents Ralph Colvin and Gus Jones, Bates and Kelley were run to earth, 
and were tried in Federal Court at Oklahoma City, October 30, 1933, and each given a life 
sentence in prison. They were incarcerated in Alcatraz prison on a lonely island in the Paci- 
fic, where Bates died July 5, 1948, of a heart ailment, at the age of 47 years. “Machine Gun” 
Kelley is still an inmate of Alcatraz. The authentic account of the Urschel kidnaping is 
given in the book, “Crimes Paradise,” by E. E. Kirkpatrick, published in 1934, by the Nay- 
lor Company, San Antonio. 
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The Newton Gang of Robbers 


Modern methods, combined with much more nerve, 
placed the Newton Gang in the police annals with records 
which make those of the famous James boys and the 
Daltons look like second-story workers. This gang was 
headed by Willie Newton, a native Texan, born and rais- 
ed in the Lone Star State, and accused of more bank 
robberies than any other bandit in the United States. He 
had three brothers, all younger than himself, who accom- 
panied him in his exploits. The brothers were Willis, Joe 
and Jess Newton, and all, at last accounts were serving 
long terms in prison. They were daring and desperate, 
and engaged in many gun battles with officers of the law. 
They started their career of bank and mail train rob- 
beries in 1921 by robbing Texas banks at Winters, Hondo, 
Boerne, New Braunfels, San Marcos, Texas, and other 
places, securing more than a half million dollars by 1924. 
A series of mail train robberies netted them several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and culminated in the robbery on 
June 12, 1924, of the Chicago mail train robbery at Ron- 
dout, Illinois, which netted $3,000,000. Police Chief Al- 
bert Van Riper of San Antonio uncovered evidence which 
eventually led to the arrest of the four brothers, and they 
were convicted December 1, 1924, at Chicago, and sen- 
tenced to long terms in Federal prison. 
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Brack Cornett, 
Noted Desperado 
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Brack Cornett, who cut a wide “swath” in Texas in the 1880s, was a native of Goliad 
county, Texas. He was associated with a notorious gang of outlaws and committed a num- 
ber of daring bank robberies and train holdups. In the gang with Cornett were John Bal- 
bour, Bill Whitley, Bud Powell and Charlie Ross. The gang is said to have robbed a bank 
at Cisco, Texas, and got away with $25,000 in cash; later they held up and robbed an I. 
& G. N. train at McNeill, near Austin, and stole $20,000 from the Express Company; then 
held up and robbed a train at Flatonia, Texas, and escaped with many thousands of dol- 
lars in money, watches, jewelry and diamonds. John Barbour fled to his old haunts in the 
Indian Territory, where he was killed. Bud Powell was later captured, and given a term 
in the penitentiary. Bill Whitley was killed at Floresville, Texas on the night of Septem- 
ber 25, 1888, by United States Marshal Duval West and his deputies. Brack Cornett, the 
leader of the gang, headed for Arizona and had stopped to rest a few days on a ranch in 
Frio county, Texas, where he was killed in a gunfight with Alfred Allee, a deputy sheriff. 
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Ben Thompson on a Book Cover 


This portrait of Ben Thompson adorn- 
ed the front cover of a book, “The Life of 
Ben Thompson,” written by Major Buck 
Walton, and published shortly after Thomp- 
son’s death in 1884. Major Walton defend- 
ed Thompson in his trial for the killing 
of Jack Harris in 1882. Of the several pic- 
tures of Ben Thompson, this is one of the 
most interesting, he being a man with such 
a career for killing men, this picture shows 
how he looked through two cold, steelly blue 
eyes as he did many times while engaged 
in acts of tragedy. 


Ben Thompson in His Prime 


Ben Thompson was a typical gambling man of the old Western days, in the 1870s 
and 1880s. Wearing a plug hat, and the air of good feeling over a handsome winning, he 
Seems to be celebrating it by having his picture made, going full length. Much has been 
said and written about this man, who was a well known and familiar character in those old 
wild and woolly days. His trousers lack the modern crease, so familiar of the cleaning and 
pressing shops of today, not as evident then as now in style and custom. What passed then 
does not look as genteel or good enough now. 
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Ben Thompson, Killer of Men 


Ben Thompson was born in Nova Sco- 
tia in 1843, and was partly reared in Aus- 
tin, Texas. This picture was made of him 
at Wichita, Kansas, when he was twenty- 
nine, in his heyday of life, just as he ap- 
peared during a wild career of gambling 
and killing. He was one of the leaders of 
men of his class, and it is not definitely 
known how many men he killed before he 
was cut down by assassins’ bullets in the 
old Jack Harris Theater in San Antonio, 
Texas, March 11, 1884. 


Ben Thompson, 
a City Marshal 


The above picture shows Ben Thompson when he was City Marshal of Austin, Texas, 
1880-1881. Thompson had a reputation as a dangerous bad man, but performed his duties 
as an officer very efficiently and well. It was during his tenure of office that he became 
involved in a difficulty with Jack Harris in San Antonio, which resulted in the death of 
Harris. Thompson resigned as City Marshal of Austin. He was tried in the courts in San 
Antonio and acquitted of murder. However, as a result of this affair Ben Thompson, with 
King Fisher, was ambushed and slain in the old Jack Harris Theater in San Antonio, a 
year or two after he had killed Jack Harris. King Fisher was deputy sheriff of Uvalde at the 
time, and was in no way involved in the killing of Jack Harris. 
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Billy Thompson Was a Gambler 


Billy Thompson, brother of Ben Thompson, 
was the slayer of Sheriff Whitney of Ellsworth, 
Kansas. This picture was made of Billy Thomp- 
son at Ellsworth, Kansas, when Thompson was 
twenty-six years old. Like his brother, Ben, he 
was an inveterate gambler, and drank liquor to 
excess. It was during one of his sprees that his 
shotgun was “accidently” discharged and killed 
the sheriff. According to court records Sheriff 
Whitney lingered several days and suffered greatly 
before he died. Billy Thompson escaped and came 
back to Texas. He was captured four years later 
by Texas Rangers, and was returned to Kansas, 
and there he stood trial for the killing of Whitney, 
but was acquitted for lack of evidence. Billy 
Thompson was killed at Laredo, Texas. 


Sheriff C. B. Whitney 
of Ellsworth, Kansas 


Clarence B. Whitney was a member of 
Forsythe’s Scouts in the battle of the Arick- 
nee, in 1869. When Ellsworth, Kansas, was 
organized he was appointed Deputy Sheriff, 
and later was appointed City Marshal of 
the town of Ellsworth, in 1871. Early in 
1872 he became sheriff of the county. Ells- 
worth was the trail’s end for Texas cattle 
for a time, and was the headquarters for 
gamblers and gunmen, of which Texas had 
her full share among the cowboys. In the 
fall of 1873, during a gamblers’ quarrel, an 
attempt was made by a City Marshal to ar- 
rest Ben and Billy Thompson, and Sheriff 
Whitney tried to be a peace-maker, but a 
shotgun in the hands of Billy Thompson 
was discharged and the sheriff was hit and 
his right arm badly shattered. He lingered 
to the third day and died. There is a story 
going around yet that when Whitney was 
shot he fell into the arms of Wyatt Earp 
and died, but this is not true, for it has 
been proven that Earp did not go to Ells- 
worth until a year after Whitney was killed. 
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John King Fisher 


in Bad Company 


| John King Fisher was in bad company when he went into the Jack Harris Variety 
Theater in San Antonio on the night of March 11, 1884, and lost his life there. King 
Fisher was a deputy sheriff of Uvalde county, Texas, and while in Austin on official 
business he met up with his old friend, Ben Thompson, who was a short time before City 
Marshal of Austin. Together they started out on a friendly spree, and when it was time 
for Fisher to start on his return to Uvalde, Thompson decided to accompany him to San 
Antonio. After reaching that city they continued their spree, and while attending the 
vaudeville show at the Harris Theater, they were ambushed and both Fisher and Thomp- 
son were killed. Fisher was in no way connected with Ben Thompson’s previous affairs. 
Joe Foster, a bar-tender, was also shot and died shortly afterwards. King Fisher's life was 
somewhat hectic in his early manhood. 
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Jack Harris 


Was a Saloon Man 


Jack Harris was an old time saloon man and gambling house owner in San Antonio, 
Texas, in the 1870s and 1880s. He was also promoter and owner of the famous Harris 
Variety Theater, which was run in connection with his saloon business, the entrance 
to which was in the rear of the building on Soledad street. Edison’s electric lights had not 
yet come into use, and gas torches flooded the scene. Harris was a key-man in sporting 
life and in general affairs of that nature, and when Ben Thompson, once his friend and 
patron, became offended over a loss in gambling, Harris was not disposed to humor him. 
After some weeks Harris was killed by Thompson, who was at the time City Marshal of 


Austin. Less than two years later Thompson and King Fisher were killed in Harris’ Thea- 
ter from ambush, in 1884. 
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The Old Jack Harris Saloon 


This is the northwest corner of West Commerce Street and Soledad Street in San 
Antonio, Texas, in 1885-6. The lower floor of this old building at that time was Sim Hart's 
Cigar Store. The upper floor was occupied by the “101” Gambling Hall. In 1870 and the 
early part of the 1880s this was the famous Jack Harris Saloon, with his gambling rooms 
above. The Jack Harris Variety Theater was added to the rear, and the curved top of 
door to the right on Soledad Street was the entrance to the theater. On the second floor, 
just above this entrance, inside, was where Ben Thompson and King Fisher were shot to 
death, March 11, 1884. This tragedy was the outgrowth of the killing of Jack Harris by 
Ben Thompson nearly two years before. 


Jack Harris? Successor 


W. H. (Bily) Simms, shown at left succeeded 
Jack Harris in the saloon business and theater 
enterprise. He was more or less a silent partner 
with Harris when Harris was killed by Ben 
Thompson. In time Simms acquired considerable 
wealth and became a leader in civic affairs in 
the community, though still keeping very much 
on the sporting side in general. For many years 
he was a promoter and official of the San An- 
tonio International Fair Association, which 
brought a gradual change from the old order to 
a new San Antonio. In time Simms found that 
conditions did not fit his old way of life, and he 
departed for other fields. He just could not become 
reconciled to a new order of life, because Old San 
Antonio and her glamorous days kept sticking to 
him. He passed away in California some years ago. 
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Ed Putman, Killed 


at Del Rio, Texas 


Ed Putnam, alias Ed Sibley, was killed by Texas Rangers, Captain Rogers, Frank 
Hamer and R. M. Hudson, at Del Rio, Texas, December 1, 1906, while taking refuge in the 
Sharp residence. Putnam refused to surrender and come out, and when the family was 
ordered out, the Rangers opened fire on the house, which was riddled with more than 300 
bullets. Putnam evidently was in a stooping posture at a window trying to get a dead 
shot at an officer, when a bullet struck him in the left cheek, just under the eye, and 
it tore out the jugular vein in his neck and entered the top of his shoulder, coming out the 
left arm. He had killed two men named Rollins and Cauthorn over a sheep deal. The fur- 
niture in the Sharp home was completely wrecked, even the stove legs being shot off. This 
photo was made by N. H. Rose, who was an eye witness to the shooting. 
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Street Scene in Ellsworth, Kansas, in 1872 


The above photograph was taken in 1872 of South Main Street in Ellsworth, Kansas, 
at the time it was quite a shipping point for the Texas herds to northern markets. Ells- 
worth was a pretty rollicky place in those days, the town being well supplied with women 
and whiskey to lure the Texas cowboy. It was here that Ben Thompson, on one of his ram- 
pages, took a double-barreled shotgun and “treed” the town. There were many fights and 
killings over gambling, and it was here that Billy Thompson, brother to Ben Thompson, 
shot and killed Sheriff Whitney. See photograph of Whitney for more details. 
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The Earns and Doc Holliday 


Wyatt Earp, frontier marshal and gunfighter, was born at Monmouth, Illinois, March 
19, 1848. At the age of 16 he went to California, with his parents. He went to Kansas, 
where he was a buffalo hunter for a few years. He began his career as a marshal in Ells- 
worth, Kansas, on August 18, 1873, at the age of twenty-five. In May, 1874, be became 
marshal of Wichita, Kansas, a very tough cattle town at that time. In 1876 Earp became 
marshal of Dodge City, Kansas, and had numerous encounters with the “bad men” 
among the cowboys, engaging in at least one hundred gunfights. To recite all of his 
escapades would require a large volume, and then much would of necessity be left out. 
Much has been written about Wyatt Earp, both favorable and unfavorable. One writer 
who knew his record, said: “He had an exceptionally good record for a man who had been 
an officer for six years in a country where killings were of frequent occurrence.” Another 
Says: “In my opinion Wyatt Earp is the most overrated officer of any in the West. In his 
old age he was a blow-hard, anxious to be considered a great man, and he spun Stories 
with no basis of fact.” In 1879 Wyatt Earp and his brothers, James, Virgil and Morgan, 
went to Tombstone, Arizona. He planned on running a line of stages between Tombstone 
and Tucson, but he found there were two lines already in operation, and gave up the 
idea and accepted a position as a peace officer. In a battle at the O. K. Corral in Tomb- 
stone on October 26, 1881, with Wyatt, Morgan and Virgil Earp and Doc Holliday on one 
side, and Ike and Billy Clanton, Tom and Frank McLowery and Billy Claiborne on the 
other, Tom and Frank McLowery and Billy Clanton were killed. Virgil Earp was wounded 
in the leg and Morgan Earp was wounded in the shoulder. Both recovered. While in 
Tombstone, Wyatt Earp, besides being a peace officer, was part owner of the Oriental 
gambling house, together with his brother, James Earp. His brother, Virgil Earp, became 
City Marshal of Tombstone. 
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Wyatt Earp, 1886 


Wyatt Earp in Later Life 


Wyatt Earp, as he appeared in 1926, two or three years before his death in Califor- 
nia at the age of eighty-one years. This photograph was presented to the Rose Collec- 
tion of historic pictures, and is a valued addition to the many other items of special in- 
terest to students and those who wish to preserve the truth and facts of what has gone 
on before us. Early in May, 1882, Earp left Arizona for Colorado. Sheriff Behan of Tomb- 
stone, Arizona, had tried unsuccessfully to arrest him for the killing of Frank Stillwell, 
and asked Earp’s extradition from the state of Colorado, but was refused. Later he went 
to the Klondike region, where he spent several years, returning to spend his last days in 
peace and quietude in California sporting circles. He died at his home in Los Angeles, 
California, January 13, 1929. 
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Morgan Earp, Brother to 
Wyatt Earp 


Morgan Earp was born in Pella, Iowa, 
in 1851. He served as a deputy marshal in 
Dodge City, Kansas, as a deputy sheriff 
there, and later as city marshal in Butte, 
Montana, and leaving there he joined his 
brother, Wyatt Earp, in Tombstone, Ari- 
zona, in January, 1880. For awhile he was 
associated with his brothers in the Orien- 
tal gambling house in Tombstone. He held 
down a job as shot gun messenger for the 
Wells Fargo Express Co., and also served as 
a peace officer in Tombstone. He was Se- 
verely wounded in the battle between the 
Earps and Clantons in the O. K. Corral 
September 26, 1881, and had scarcely re- 
covered when he was shot and killed in 
March, 1882, while playing a game of pool. 
His slayer was identified as Frank Still- 
well, who was later killed by Wyatt Earp. 


Doc Holliday 


John H. (Doc) Holliday was a well known character in the old Wild West days. He 
was born in Virginia about 1850, and had an excellent education. By profession he was 
a dentist, by reason of which he was called “Doc.” He developed tuberculosis and came 
to Texas, and for awhile lived at Fort Griffin, where he met Kate Fisher, who was known 
as “Big Nose Kate.” In a gambling brawl there he killed Ed Bailey with a knife, and Kate 
helped him make his escape to Dodge City, Kansas. In Dodge City he killed a man who had 
drawn a gun on Wyatt Earp, and saved Earp’s life by a split second, after which the two 
became close friends while in Kansas, and when Earp went to Tombstone, Arizona, Doc 
Holliday accompanied him. Holliday and “Big Nose Kate” lived more or less together as 
man and wife, and figured prominently in Tombstone affairs. Doc Holliday was suspi- 
cioned in the murder of a man named Bud Philpot in Tombstone. He was wounded in the 
famous fight between the Earps and Clantons in the O. K. Corral in Tombstone, Septem- 
ber 26, 1881. He died of tuberculosis in a sanitarium at Glenwood Springs, Colorado, about 
1885, aged 35 years. 
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JAMES EARP VIRGIL EARP 


James Earp, Brother to Wyatt Earp 


James Earp, brother to Wyatt Earp, was a partner in the famous Oriental gambling 
house in Tombstone, Arizona, in the early 1880s. He lived through turbulent times in 
Tombstone, where his brother, Morgan Earp, was killed from ambush. Another brother, 
Warren Earp, arrived in Arizona, and the four brothers, Wyatt, Virgil, James and War- 
ren, and Doc Holliday accompanied Morgan Earp'’s body to California for burial. James 
Earp did not seem to share official honors with his three brothers who Served in various 
capacities, and was not drawn into the turmoil and strife by his environment in Tomb- 
stone. He died at Los Angeles, California, in 1926 at the age of eighty years. Warren 
Earp was a special officer for the Arizona Cattlemen’s Association in 1900, and was killed 
by two cowboys. 


Virgil Earp, Brother to Wyatt Earp 


Virgil Earp was born in Kentucky in 1843, served in the Union Army during the 
Civil War, and went to Prescott, Arizona, in 1877. He was appointed temporary city mar- 
shal of Tombstone, Arizona, in 1880. On September 26, 1881, a feud between the Clan- 
ton boys and the Earps terminated in a fearful gun battle at the O. K. Corral in Tomb- 
Stone, in which Tom and Frank McLowery and Billy Clanton were killed and Virgil and 
Morgan Earp and Doc Holliday were severely wounded. Three months after this fight 
Virgil Earp was shot from ambush and again wounded, and before he recovered his bro- 
ther, Morgan Earp was killed. These were hectic days for the Earp brothers. Virgil Earp 
died of pneumonia October 19, 1906, at the age of 65, in Goldfield, Nebraska, and his body 
was shipped to Oregon for burial. 
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Victims of the O. K. Corral Fight 


Above is shown Tom McLowery, Frank McLowery and Billy Clanton in their cas- 
kets, after the famous O. K. Corral fight with the Earps and Doc Holliday in Tombstone, 
Arizona, September 26, 1881. The killers, after a long two-months trial, were acquitted. 
The trouble which led up to this fight, and the trial, is in the court records at Tombstone, 
and still after these many years, the story is told and re-told in many versions, some of 
it purposely not true, or overdrawn, by writers who try to satisfy the sensational public 
mind. But photographs speak for themselves in this instance. Soon after the fight one of 
the Earps was severely wounded and one was murdered from ambush, and they all left 
Tombstone, and Doc Holliday, too, made himself scarce thereafter. 
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Group of Gunfighters at Dodge City, Kansas 


Above is a group of law enforcement officers, representing the rip-roaring days in 
the Kansas cow towns, like Dodge City, Ellsworth, and Abilene, in the 1870s and 1880s. 
In the group are shown, reading from left to right, standing: W. H. Harris, Luke Short, 
and Bat Masterson. Sitting: Charlie Bassett, Wyatt Earp, L. McLean, and Neal Brown. 
Each one served in some sort of official capacity, from city marshal, deputy sheriff, and 
some of them as Deputy United States Marshal. Some of them made history in other 
parts of the country as well as in Kansas cowtowns, Wyatt Earp as an officer in Arizona, 
and Bat Masterson as United States Marshal in New York. The Earp and Masterson pho- 
tographs and sketches in other parts of the Album describe their activities more fully. 
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_ Shot-Gun Messenger for 


Wells-Fargo Company 
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Above is a photograph of Bob Paul, who was a shot-gun messenger for the Wells- 
Fargo Express Co. at Tombstone, Arizona in the early 1880s. He had many dangerous 
experiences. On one trip on a Benson stage, March 15, 1881, while riding on top of the 
stage with the driver, Bud Philpot, Paul exchanged places to try his hand at driving the 
team. There were six passengers on the stage. Suddenly they were commanded to halt 
by highwaymen, sixteen miles from Tombstone. Eighty thousand dollars was in the 
strong box on the stage. The robbers shot the messenger, they thought, but killed Bud 
Philpot instead. Paul dropped the reins and shot one of the assailants, and the uncon- 
trolled team left the road and dashed into the brush, but Paul retrieved the reins and 
brought them back into the road and to safety. One of the passengers, named Peter Roe- 
rig, was killed. The robbers identified as Harry Head, alias Harry the Kid, Jim Crane, and 
Billy Leonard, were trailed to Grant county, New Mexico, where Head and Leonard were 
killed by the Haslett brothers, Ike and Bill. Curley Bill Brocius and John Ringo after- 
wards killed the Hasletts in retaliation for the killing of their outlaw pals, Head and 
Leonard. Crane was killed in Guadalupe Canyon in Arizona. 
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John Slaughter, 
Sheriff of Cochise County 


John H. Slaughter was born in Louisiana, October 
2, 1841, served in the Confederate army, and became 
a Texas Ranger. Later he turned his attention to ranch- 
ing. In 1877 he settled in Cochise county, Arizona, and 
founded the San Bernardino ranch, near where the 
present city of Douglas is now located. He served four 
years as sheriff of Cochise county, and was one of the 
best officers that county ever had. His life is an amaz- 
ing chapter of many deeds of heroism in dangerous 
encounters with outlaws and rustlers of that early 
period, for he was ever ready ‘‘with one hand on a Six- 
shooter, and the law in the other.” He died of apoplexy 


February 15, 1922, at his ranch home, aged 80 years. 
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Billie Breakenridge, 
Deputy Sheriff 


Wiliam M. Breakenridge was born in 
Watertown, Wisconsin, December 25, 
1846, and started for Pike's Peak in 1861, 
as a member of the Third Colorado 
Cavalry. He located in the Tombstone, 
Arizona, mining district in the latter part 
of 1879 as a prospector, and there, in 
1880, among the law-defying Tombstone 
characters he began a long career as a 
peace officer, which included trailing 
Geronimo. He became deputy sheriff un- 
der Sheriff Johnny Behan, assessing and 
collecting taxes, arresting murderers and 
thieves, and engaged in many gun 
battles. It is said that at one time he 
deputized the notorious outlaw, Curly 
Bill Brocius, to aid him in collecting 
taxes from a section of rustlers. Billy 
Breakenridge succumbed to a heart at- 
tack in a Tucson hospital, January 31, 
1931, aged 85. He never married. 
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John P. Clum, Newspaper Man 


John P. Clum was born September 1, 
1851. He was first an Indian Agent at 
the San Carlos Indian Agency, Arizona. 
Geronimo and his renegades were turn- 
ed over to Clum to be moved from their 
Old haunts at Apache Pass to the San 
Carlos reservation, but it did not suit 
Geronimo to submit to the palefaces, 
and he went on the warpath in 1876. 
The Army was then sent into the fray. 
Clum resigned as Indian Agent in 1877, 
and turned to professional life, being ad- 
mitted to the Arizona bar and began the 
practice of law at Florence. His inclina- 
tion was toward the newspaper field, and 
he established Pinal county’s first news- 
paper, the Arizona Citizen. After Clum 
sold the Citizen, he went to Tombstone, 
Arizona, and became the town’s first 
mayor and postmaster. He established 
the Tombstone Epitaph in 1880. During 
those hectic days Clum_ stood four- 
Square for law and order and faced many 
dangerous problems. Before his thirty- 
fifth birthday John P. Clum’s career was 
ended so far as Arizona was concerned. 
He went to California and there became 
assistant editor of William Randolph 
Hearst's first great newspaper, the San 
Francisco Examiner. Afterwards he went 
to Washington to accept a place in the 
Postmaster-General’s department and 
eventually became chief of the division 
of postoffice inspectors. When the Klon- 
dike gold discovery was made in 1898, 
he was sent to Alaska vested with the 
power to appoint postmasters in the min- 
ing camps. His journey across the snowy 
wastes covered ten thousand miles. 
Among the gold seekers of Alaska were 
many of the old Tombstone silver miners, 
and there he found his old friend, Wyatt 
Earp. In the seclusion of retirement fol- 
lowing an active life, his thoughts turn- 
ed to Arizona, the scene of his early man- 
hood and drew him back to his old 
haunts, and he made three trips back to 
that state during the last three years of 
his life. 


Jeff D. Milton, Deputy U. S. Marshal 


Jeff D. Milton was a Deputy United States Marshal in Arizona, and also served in 
many official capacities during his eventful life. He was once City Marshal of El Paso, 
Texas. While he was Deputy United States Marshal at Fairbanks, Arizona, he captured 
the notorious outlaw, William E. Walters, alias Bronco Bill, and killed his desperado pal, 
a man named Johnson. While Milton was a shotgun messenger for the Wells-Fargo Ex- 

ress Co., he had a battle with a gang of train robbers, and was shot in the arm. This fight 
ook place near Fairbanks, Arizona, February 20, 1900, on the El Paso and Southern Rail- 
road. Five men were in this gang of robbers, one of whom, John Patterson, alias Dun- 
lap, alias Three-Fingered Jack, was killed. Other members, whose pictures appear in this 
Album, were George Owens, Lewis Owens, Matt Burts, and Bob Brown. They were captured 
and convicted. Jeff D. Milton lived to a ripe old age, and passed away in 1947. 
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William E. Walters, Alias Bronco Bill 


The above photo of William E. Walters, alias Bronco Bill, was made in prison in 
1899. He was one of the notoriously bad men of Arizona, and was shot by Jeff D. Milton 
and posse in a fight, and for a time it was thought that he was dead, but he revived, and 
when brought to trial was convicted and served a term in a Federal penitentiary from Nov- 
ember, 1899, to April, 1917, when he was pardoned because of failing health. He returned 
to Arizona, and later worked for the Diamond A Cattle Company near Hachita, New Mexi- 
a ote lived a straight life. A few years later he fell from a windmill tower and was 
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Bob Brown, Train Robber 


Bob Brown, shown at left was a member of the gang 
which attempted to rob the El Paso and Southwestern 
passenger train at Fairbanks, Arizona, February 20, 1900, 
but were unsuccessful. In the fight between the robbers 
and Jeff D. Milton, the express messenger, Milton was 
shot in the left arm, and John Patterson, alias Dunlap, 
alias Three-Fingered Jack, was killed. The other members 
of the gang, which included the Owens brothers, Lewis 
and George. Bob Brown and Matt Burts, were all even- 
tually run to earth and captured, and all of them were 
convicted and served long terms in the Arizona State 
penitentiary at Yuma. When Bob Brown was released 
from prison he dropped out of sight, and nothing was 
ever heard from him again. 
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Matt Burts, Train Robber 


Matt Burts, at left was one of the men with 
Burt Alvord, Billie Stiles, the Owens brothers, and 
possibly others, who held up a Southern Pacific train 
near Cochise, Arizona, September 9, 1899. Constable 
Burt Grover of Pearce, suspecting that the hold up 
was the work of Burt Alvord and Billie Stiles, and 
knowing that Matt Burts had been running with the 
gang for some time, hunted up Burts and took him 
to Pearce, where he made him a deputy. One day 
Grover got Burts so drunk that the latter told all 
about the robbery in detail. All of the gang was 
rounded up and jailed. Billie Stiles turned “State's 
evidence,” and in time became a trusty in the jail, 
and when he found a chance he held a gun on the 
jailor and released all of them, going with them. 
Matt was later arrested, tried and sentenced to a 
long term in the Yuma penitentiary. After he was re- 
leased from prison he went to California and en- 
gaged in the cattle business, and was making good, 
but in November, 1925, he and another man went 
to a neighbor's ranch, and it is presumed they had 
trouble over grazing and water rights, and Burts 
and the other man were killed. 


George Owens, Train Robber 


George Owens, at left was a member of the 
Alvord-Stiles outlaw gang in Arizona in the 1890s. 
He participated in the robbery of the Southern Paci- 
fic train at Willcox, Arizona, on September 9, 1899, 
and was also one of the gang which attempted to 
rob the El Paso and Southwestern train near Fair- 
banks, Arizona, February 20, 1900, when Express 
Messenger Jeff D. Milton lost four inches of bone 
from his left arm in the fight, preventing the hold- 
up from being a success. A few days after this fight 
a buzzard convention revealed a badly decomposed 
body in the mesquite brush, thought to have been 
that of Burt Alvord. George Owens was later cap- 
tured and served a term in the penitentiary at Yuma, 
Arizona, and after being released he dropped out of 
sight and hearing. 
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Lewis Owens, Train Robber 


Lewis Owens, at left was a member of the Alvord-Stiles 
gang of train robbers in Arizona in the 1890s, with his bro- 
ther, George Owens, John Patterson, alias Three-Fingered 
Jack, and Bob Brown, attempted to hold up the El Paso and 
Southwestern train at Fairbanks, Arizona, February 20, 1900, 
where Express Messenger Jeff D. Milton was awaiting them 
with a sawed-off shotgun loaded with more sleeping pellets 
than a doctor’s medicine case, and they failed to get the goods 
they were looking for. Patterson was killed by Milton, but 
Milton received a bullet from the gang in his left arm, below 
the elbow. Lewis Owens was later captured and sentenced to 
the penitentiary at Yuma. When he was released he and his 
brother, George, dropped completely out of sight, possibly re- 
formed. 


Bill Downing, Train Robber 


Bill Downing, at left whose right name was said to be 
Jackson, was a member of the Alvord-Stiles gang, and was 
also a deputy constable under Alvord at Willcox, Arizona, and 
at the time of the robbery of the Southern Pacific train, near 
Cochise, September 9, 1899, by the gang, Downing organized 
a posse to follow the robbers, and allowed them to escape. It 
is said he received a share of the $100,000 the gang is supposed 
to have secured. Downing claimed that he was the original 
Sam Bass of Texas outlaw fame, but history does not sub- 
Stantiate his claims. It is possible that he could have been 
Frank Jackson. the only member of the Bass gang known to 
have escaped. It is said that Downing had killed more than 
thirty men, and there was a standing reward of $5,000 on his 
head at the time of his death. While on the dodge Downing 
was killed at Willcox, Arizona, in August, 1900, by Deputy 
Sheriff Billy Speed. 
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Burt Alvord, Train Robber 


Burt Alvord, right , was an early day cowboy, who served as 
a deputy under Sheriff John Slaughter at Tombstone, and was 
well liked at that time. In 1899 be became constable at Willcox, 
and became an undercover member of the Alvord-Stiles outlaw 
gang composed of himself, Billie Stiles, Bill Downing, Matt 
Burts, George Owens, Lewis Owens, and others, and they en- 
gaged in several holdups and robberies, including the robbing 
of the Southern Pacific train near Cochise, Arizona, September 
9, 1899. Alvord, Stiles, Burts, Downing, and some of the others 
were captured and jailed, but Billie Stiles turned “State's evi- 
dence” and when he was accorded privileges as a trusty at the 
jail held up the jailor and released his pals, going along with 
them. Alvord and a new gang attempted to rob the El Paso and 
Southwestern train at Fairbanks, Arizona, but Sheriff Del Lewis 
chanced to be on hand and engaged them in a gun battle, and 
one of the bandits was wounded. They escaped into the brush, 
and a few days afterwards, when buzzards were seen circling 
above a certain spot near where the holdup took place, investi- 
gation was made, and a decomposed body was found, which was 
identified as that of Alvord. It was later reported that Alvord 
escaped and went to Jamaica. 


Billie Stiles, Train Robber 


Billie Stiles, train robber and all-round bad 
man of Arizona, is here shown in an undisturb- 
ed and innocent pose, though very shrewd and 
keen. He was associated with Burt Alvord and 
others in robbing trains and committing other 
crimes, and when the gang was captured and 
jailed, Stiles pretended to “turn state's evidence" 
and was given some liberty. He took opportunity 
to hold a gun on the Tombstone jailor, released 
his gang from their cells, and went along with 
them. After his escape from the Tombstone jail 
with his gang, he drifted out to Nevada, where 
it is said he was killed in a gun battle with offi- 
cers. 
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Billie Stiles, An Outlaw 


This photo shows Billie Stiles, holding his trusty six- 
shooter, which he used during his wild career. One 
writer says he was born near Casa Grande, Arizona, 
and at the age of 14 killed his father with a shotgun 
and fled to Mexico, where he remained several years, 
then returned to Arizona as a partner with the Burt 
Alvord gang, and became famous in robberies. During 
his sojourn in Mexico he married a pretty Mexican girl. 
This is a copy of an old worn photograph loaned to the 
Rose Collection by one of his friends in Arizona. Like 
the average bad man, he had friends among the citi- 
zens in every locality where he roamed. He had enough 
good in him to attract friendship in all circumstances 
of life. 


Billie Stiles and His Wife 


Above is a photograph of Billie Stiles and his wife, Maria. This picture was secured 
from Billie Stiles’ family in Arizona about 1927 by an American history collector and pre- 
sented to the Rose Collection. Billie’s wife was a pretty Mexican girl, and the photograph 
was made while they were making their home in Sonora, Mexico. Some of their close re- 
latives are still living in Arizona. The date, 1902, on the photo indicates that the picture 
was made some years after Stiles and his gang in Arizona was broken up, when they es- 
caped from the Tombstone jail. On the photo is written, ‘‘Naco, Sonora, March 9, 1902. 
Un recuerdo para mi querida mama de su hijo y hija, Maria Stiles, William Stiles,” which, 
translated is “In remembrance of my mother, from her loving son and daughter.” Billie 
Stiles took part in a number of train robberies in Arizona, and his activities are described 
with pictures of his gang in this Album of Gun-Fighters. 
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Grant Wheeler, Train Robber 


Grant Wheeler, above, with Joe George held up a Southern 
Pacific train between Willcox and Cochise, Arizona, January 
3, 1895, and found in the express car 8,000 Mexican silver dol- 
lars in sacks of $1,000 each. They placed a charge of dynamite 
on top of a safe, then the sacks of silver dollars on top of that, 
and touched off the charge. The top of the express car was 
blown off and Mexican silver dollars were found in that locality 
for many years afterward. Wheeler and George made their get 
away for the time being, going to California, where George 
was killed during a train holdup there. Grant Wheeler then 
went to Deming, New Mexico, where he spent much of the 
loot he had secured in his robberies. He became involved in a 
saloon fight and was badly wounded, but recovered. He left 
for Arizona, working in the lead of a posse of officers, and 
when he found himself cornered in Mancos Canyon, he used 
the last cartridge in his six-shooter in suicide, April 25, 1895. 


P=, E In the Graham-Tewksbury Feud 
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John Blevins was a cattleman in Arizona in 
the 1880s. He and his three brothers, Charlie, Sam 
and Andy Blevins, were members of the Graham 
faction of cattlemen against the Tewksbury sheep- 
men under the Tonto Rim, now called Pleasant 
Valley section. It was a feud between cattlemen 
and sheepmen in Arizona’s dark and bloody days. 
John Tewksbury is the only survivor of three bro- 
thers who were in the fight with Sheriff Perry 
Owens of Holbrook, Arizona, which took place at 
the Blevins home, September 7, 1887. Andy and 
Sam Tewksbury were killed and John was severely 
wounded. 
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J. J. Taylor, Train Robber 


J. J. Taylor, shown at left was a bad man 
of the Western states. He was a leader and 
chief of train robbers, and led his mur- 
derous gang into Northern Mexico, where, 
on May 11, they attacked the Sonora rail- 
way train at Agua Zarco, and were defeat- 
ed by some Mexican rurales in a bitter 
fight. The next day after this engagement 
Taylor was captured by Deputy Spuddy of 
Pima county, Arizona, and was sent to the 
Yuma penitentiary for other crimes he had 
committed on this side of the border. 


John (Kid) Thompson, 
Train Robber 


John (Kid) Thompson, right, and a man 
named Johnson robbed a train on two occasions 
near Los Angeles, California, in December, 1893, 
and again in February, 1895. In the last robbery 
they secured $12,000 in Mexican silver dollars, and 
buried it at Johnson's ranch on Tonto Creek, Ari- 
zona. Sometime afterward Johnson shipped 
Thompson’s half of the loot to him by express, and 
the Kid spent it freely in riotous living at Tempe 
and Phoenix. There were no clues as to who the 
robbers were until the summer of 1895, when 
Thompson tried to induce a friend to go with him 
on another raid, and told him of his previous suc- 
cesses. The “friend” got cold feet and gave his 
information to officers. Thompson and Johnson 
were arrested and both were given terms in the 
penitentiary. Acting on the information they had 
received the officers dug up the Johnson share of 
Mexican silver dollars and returned them to the 
owner. 
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Chavez and Chacon, 


Arizona Murderers 


Augustine Chacon, sometimes called “Pe- 
ludo,” which means hairy, on account of the 
heavy beard which he always wore, gave 
Arizona officers considerable trouble during 
the 1890s and up to 1902. His main hideout 
was in the mountains above Morenci and 
Clifton, Arizona, from whence he and his gang 
would sally forth on raids of murder and rob- 
bery. He was arrested, together with Pedro 
Chavez, for the robbery of Paul Becker’s store 
in Morenci and the killing of Pablo Salcido, 
a Morenci citizen, and after each had been 
tried and convicted, they escaped the jails 
they were kept in for execution. The small 
man, Chavez, in the picture here, escaped 
jail at Tucson and was followed by Sheriff 
Wakefield into the Santa Rita Mountains, 
and in a gun battle the outlaw was killed. 
Augustine Chacon, the large man, was sen- 
tenced to hang in 1897, but escaped from the 
Solomonville jail and went to Mexico. Burt 
Alvord, then a deputy sheriff of Cochise 
county, and Billie Stiles, also a deputy sheriff, 
went into Mexico and lured Chacon to come 
back to the United States on a horse stealing 
pretense, and when they got him safely across 
the international line they turned him over 
to officers at Solomonville, then the county 
seat of Graham county, and there he was 
hung November 23, 1902. 


Lyman Wakefield, 
Sheriff of Cochise County 


Lyman Wakefield, at left was sheriff of Cochise 
county, Arizona, in the 1890s, and when the murderer, 
Pedro Chavez escaped from the jail in Tucson and was 
making good headway in getting out of the country, 
Sheriff Wakefield took his trail and overtook him in the 
Santa Rita Mountains, and shot it out with him in a gun 
battle. Chavez was killed in the fight, and thus was stop- 
ped further court costs, including board and lodging, etc., 
except the undertaker’s charge to the county. 
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The Lynching of John Heith 


at Tombstone 


John Heith was the owner of a saloon in Brewery Gulch in Bisbee, Arizona, in the 
early 1880s. He was the leader of an outlaw gang which had operated around Clifton before 
Heith landed in Bisbee and opened a saloon and dance hall there. In his saloon on the 
night of December 2, 1883, he and five other members of his gang, whose names were 
Howard, Delany, Dowd, Sample and Kelly, planned the robbery of the Goldwater-Castena- 
do store at Bisbee. During the robbery Delany and Dowd were outside guards and killed 
a bystander named John Toppenier. The shooting attracted the attention of two other 
men, named D. T. Smith and J. A. Nolley, who came on the scene and both were killed. 
Mrs. Annie Roberts came to a window and the robbers thought she was a man looking for 
a chance to shoot them and they shot her dead. Heith did not take an active part, but the 
loot, several thousand dollars, taken from the store, was divided with him. The five men 
who participated in the robbery and killing were all finally captured and placed in the 
Tombstone jail. When officers found that Heith was implicated, too, he was also arrested. 
All were tried and sentenced to hang, except Heith, who was given a life sentence. Bisbee 
citizens were not satisfied with the verdict, and a mob broke into the jail, took Heith to a 
telegraph pole and lynched him, February 22, 1884. The other five were executed by hang- 
ing in the Tombstone jail yard on March 8, 1884. 
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Foster Crawford and Kid Lewis, 
Bank Robbers 


This photograph was taken of Foster Crawford (left) and Kid Lewis (right), after 
they were lynched at Wichita Falls, Texas, following the robbery of the City National Bank 
of Wichita Falls, and the killing of Frank Dorsey, the cashier, February 25, 1896. Craw- 
ford had worked on the Burnett ranch, where he met Kid Lewis, whose real name is not 
known. It is said that both were later members of the Al Jennings gang in Oklahoma, and 
after the capture and the break-up of that notorious band, Lewis and Crawford worked 
independently, making a piece-meal living by hold-ups and robbcries. The two men possess- 
ed a spirit of braggadocio, and from time to time notified banks to beware, that they were 
going to hold them up. Upon the repeated threats the Wichita Falls banks sent for Texas 
Rangers under Captain Bill McDonald. The Rangers went to Wichita Falls and remained 
there for ten days, and deciding that their presence had brought about the abandonment 
of the outlaws’ plans, they left for Fort Worth. Lewis and Crawofrd, who were at the sta- 
tion to see them off, as soon as the train left, went directly to the City National Bank 
and in the robbery Cashier Frank Dorsey was killed, and H. H. Langford, a bookkeeper, 
was wounded. Captain McDonald and the Rangers were notified at Bellevue, and took 
the north-bound train back to Wichita Falls, and before the close of the day they were at 
the scene of action. Lewis and Crawford attempted to steal two horses in a wheat field 
and were detected and surrounded in a thicket. They surrendered reluctantly and were 
taken, hand-cuffed to the Wichita Falls jail. When the Rangers again left, a mob of 
Wichita Falls citizens stormed the jail, and took Crawford and Lewis out, and strung them 
up to a telephone pole, on February 27, 1896. There was a trial of the lynchers attempted, 
but those charged were dismissed as “not guilty.” 
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John Wesley Hardin, 
Killer of Men 


This photo of John Wesley Hardin, is copyrighted by N. H. Rose, on request of Har- 
din’s grand-daughter, Belva, who gave Mr. Rose the only written permission to copy it 
and use for historical purposes. John Wesley Hardin was born May 26, 1853, at Bonham, 
Texas. His mother was a highly cultured, Christian woman, and his father, John G. Har- 
din, was a Methodist preacher and school teacher, and in 1861 was admitted to the bar to 
practice law. In 1868, when Wes Hardin was about 15 years old, he and a negro boy of 
about the same age had a difficulty, and the negro was shot and killed. Two white men 
and a negro were sent to arrest Wes Hardin, and all three were killed by the boy. This 
was a real starter for Hardin, only fifteen years old, and had killed four that year of 1868. 
The next nine years of his life was spent in turbulent fashion, gambling and killing of 
quite a number of men, just how many is not known. He was finally captured and sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for twenty-five years, in July, 1877. He served seventeen years 
in the Huntsville, Texas, penitentiary, and was pardoned February 17, 1894. During his 
incarceration in the penitentiary Hardin studied law, and after his release he stood ex- 
amination before the bar and was admitted to the practice of law. He went to El Paso, 
then a wild town typical of the old days, and there he returned to the old life of gambling 
and drinking, and was killed August 19, 1895, by John Selman, a constable. The editor of 
this Album of Gun-Fighters met John Wesley Hardin at Mason, Texas, in the early part 
of the year, 1895, when he came into the Mason Herald office to get an estimate on the 
cost of printing a small book, the story of his turbulent life. At that time Hardin was 42 
years old, about five feet ten inches in height, weighed about 160 pounds, and wore a 
heavy mustache. He was of light complexion and had mild blue eyes. His wife had died 
about a year before he was released from prison, and a few days after he was in Mason 
he married a very young girl at London, 25 miles west of Mason. Two weeks later they 
separated, and Hardin went to Pecos City to defend Jim Miller, a distant kinsman, in a 
court case. From Pecos City Hardin went to El Paso to engage in the practice of law. 
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John Wesley Hardin, 


Gunman 


John Wesley Hardin’s Six-Shooter 


Above is a photograph of John Wesley Hardin's single-action .45 calibre Army revol- 
ver, one of the two guns he had on his person when he was shot and killed by John Sel- 
man in El Paso, Texas, August 19, 1895. This revolver is the property of Hardin’s grand- 
daughter, Belva Hardin. The photograph 
was made by N. H. Rose and copyrighted at 
her request. She also owns the original Da- 
guerreotype portrait of her grandfather in 
his twentieth year, and his piven the Rose 
Collection of Old Time Photographs writ- 
ten permission to use it when properly 
printed with copyright notice. 
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Here is a picture of John Wesley Hardin, who was killed by John Selman in El 
Paso, Texas, August 19, 1895. Hardin, who had been admitted to the bar after his release 
from the penitentiary in 1894, was practicing law in El Paso, where he was then making 
his home. He had been a notorious desperado and killer of men, and after going to El 
Paso his old life seems to have taken him over again, and women, whiskey and gambling 
made him overbearing. He had some difficulty with young John Selman, a city policeman, 
the son of Old John Selman, a noted killer of men, who was himself constable of El Paso. 
The quarrel between Hardin and young Selman was taken up by the elder Selman, and 
culminated in the killing of Hardin. While shaking dice at the bar in the Acme saloon with 
a man named Henry Brown, Selman entered the saloon and opened fire on Hardin. It 
seems that the first shot struck Hardin just behind his right ear, coming out over the left 
eye. The second shot fired could have struck his right arm and passed into his chest, 
judging from the wounds shown in the photograph. There was also a bullet wound on 
his little finger of the left hand. The El Paso Daily Herald of August 20, 1895, gives the 
following: “Last night between 11 and 12 o'clock San Antonio Street was thrown into an 
intense state of excitement by the sound of four pistol shots that occurred in the Acme 
saloon. Soon the crowd surged against the door and there, right inside, lay the body of 
John Wesley Hardin, his blood flowing over the floor and his brains oozing out of a pistol 
shot wound that had passed through his head. Soon the fact became known that John 
Selman, constable of Precinct No. 1, had fired the fatal shots that had ended the career 
of so noted a character as Wes Hardin, by which name he is better known to all old Texans. 
For several weeks past trouble has been brewing and it has been often heard on the 
streets that John Wesley Hardin would be the cause of some killing before he left town.” 
Selman was tried for Hardin’s murder and acquitted on the grounds of self defense. 


John Wesley Hardin, in Death 
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George Scarborough, Noted Peace Officer 


George Scarborough was born in Louisiana, about 1858 or 1859, and came to Texas 
with his parents when just a small boy. He grew up in McLennan county and after- 
wards became a cowboy working on the ranges in McCulloch county, where he married 
Miss Mollie McMahan, the daughter of Dr. McMahan, a well known and highly respected 
citizen of McCulloch county. Scarborough moved to Jones county in 1885 and served as 
sheriff of that county several terms, later accepting an appointment as Deputy United 
States Marshal, with headquarters at El Paso. This was about 1894. It was while living 
in El Paso that he killed John Selman, who had a few months before slain Texas’ great- 
est mankiller, John Wesley Hardin. In about 1898 George Scarborough was employed by the 
New Mexico Cattle Raisers’ Association to try to put a stop to cattle rustling in New Mexi- 
co, and with a crew of five rangers under him he did very effective work, arresting and 
convicting several of the desperate rustlers of that region, as well as helping Arizona 
and New Mexico officers in running down and capturing or killing train robbers and out- 
laws who infested that section. The editor of this Album of Gun-Fighters first met George 
Scarborough in El Paso in the spring of 1899. He was living at Deming, New Mexico, at 
that time, and often came to El Paso on business and to visit his brother-in-law, Frank 
M. McMahan, who was also this writer’s brother-in-law. Scarborough was a genial, af- 
fable sort of fellow, light brown hair and mustache, clear blue eyes, about five feet 7 inches 
tall, and weighed around 160 pounds. He could not be sized up as the “killer” type, but 
he was proven on many occasions when he was called upon to deal with the most desperate 
kind of men. Because of the nature of the dangerous work in which he was engaged, he 
always went armed, and was quick and accurate in the use of the six-shooter. He had a 
fine family of a wife, two sons and four daughters. He met his death April 6, 1900, while 
trailing a bunch of outlaws in New Mexico. It seems that he and Deputy Sheriff Walter 
Birchfield chanced to find where somebody had killed a beef, and taking the fresh trail 
followed it. About thirty miles south of San Simon, near the New Mexico-Arizona line, 
they overtook four desperate outlaws, whom they recognized as Max Stein, Tom Cape- 
hart, Will Carver, alias George Franks, and Frank Laughlin, and in the battle which follow- 
ed, Scarborough was shot through the leg, a 30-40 steel bullet striking him in the right leg, 
passing through his horse’s body. The horse began rearing and plunging, and when 
Scarborough was thrown off, the animal ran away, carrying the officer’s rifle and re- 
peater shotgun in their scabbards on the saddle, leaving him with only his six-shooters. 
He managed to crawl behind a small boulder to keep up the fight, though badly wound- 
ed. Birchfield immediately dismounted and opened up on the outlaws with his long range 
Krageg-Jorgenson rifle, and for awhile the bullets flew thick. When darkness came on the 
outlaws departed. Birchfield made Scarborough as comfortable as possible, and started 
for San Simon, thirty miles away to get help. It was a bitterly cold night, and a little 
snow fell. When Birchfield and a posse returned to Scarborough about noon the next day, 
the wounded man was placed in a wagon and taken to San Simon, where he was placed 
on a train and sent to Deming, where it was planned to amputate his leg, as gangrene had 
set in, but the cold and exposure had already done their work, and George Scarborough 
suddenly passed away. The writer attended his funeral at Deming, conducted by Deming 


Lodge No. 6, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of which lodge he was an honored mem- 
ber. 
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George Scarborough 
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John Selman, Man-Killer 


John Selman, above, as he appeared in 1878. Selman had a lurid, checkered career, 
beginning at the close of the Civil War, ani ending with his death in El Paso, Texas, 
April 5, 1896. He served in the Confederate army from 1861 to 1865, and was a brave and 
fearless man. He first ran afoul of the law at Fort Griffin, Texas, where be became a de- 
puty under Sheriff John M. Laren of Shack2Ilford county. It is said he killed several men 
in Fort Griffin and vicinity while he was a d2puty sheriff. Later he was suspected of cat- 
tle stealing there, and when a Vigilance Committee killed the leader of the gang of cow 
thieves, Selman made all haste to get away from there. He next turned up in New Mexico, 
where it is said he participated in the Lincoln County War and was a pal of Billy the 
Kid. Next he was heard of at Fort Davis, where he was jailer, and when a bunch of out- 
laws were captured and put in the Fort Davis jail, they escaped, with Selman’s assistance. 
This was in 1880. A few years later he was serving as a peace Officer in the city of El Paso, 
and there he remained. Strange as it may seem, he made a good peace officer. In 1894 he 
killed Bass Outlaw, an ex-Texas Ranger, “in line of duty,” and a few months later he 
killed John Wesley Hardin in the Acme saloon in El Paso by shooting him in the back 
of the head. He did not long survive his last victim, and was killed April 5, 1896, by Dep- 
uty U. S. Marshal George Scarborough. 
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Emanuel Clements, 


a Trail Driver 


Emanuel Clements, Sr., was a well known trail boss, driving thousands of cattle from 
Texas to Abilene and Dodge City, Kansas, in the rip-roaring 1870s. He was handy with a 
gun, aS were all cowboys of that day. While on the trail with a herd belonging to Doc 
Burnet of Gonzales, he had trouble with two young men, Joe and Dolph Shadden, who were 
cowhands. One night, just after crossing Red River into Indian Territory, these young 
men attempted to kill Clements, who was too quick for them and shot and killed both of 
his attackers. He stood trial for this double killing and was acquitted. In the late 1870s 
and 1880s Clements owned ranches in McCulloch and also in Runnels counties. He be- 
came a candidate for sheriff in the new county of Runnels, and while taking a drink at 
the bar in the Senate Saloon in Ballinger, Texas, was shot and killed by Joe Townsend, the 
city marshal, on March 29, 1887. Joe Townsend was later shot from ambush and badly 
wounded in the arm, so bad that his arm had to be amputated. Few people had any idea 
who Townsend’s assailant was. A letter written by Jim Miller's wife revealed that it was 
Jim Miller who tried to kill Townsend. Miller was a son-in-law of Clements. Emanuel Cle- 
ments, generally known as “Manning” Clements, was an Odd Fellow and was buried by 
the Brady Lodge of I. O. O. F. in McCulloch county. 
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Mannie Clements, Jr. at Pecos City, Texas 


Above is a photograph of Mannie Clements, Jr., taken at Pecos City, in 1894, when 
he was a deputy under Sheriff Dave Allison. He was quite a sportsman, and engaged in 
horse racing. The horse shown here was one he could depend on, and rider is Len Driver, 
was was also dependable, a combination Clements was proud of. Mannie Clements was 
the son of Emanuel (Manning) Clements, a well Known ranchman of McCulloch and Run- 
nels counties, Texas in the 1870s and 1880s, who was killed by City Marshal Joe Town- 
send, during a hot political campaign in 1887, when the elder Clements was making the 
race for sheriff of Runnels county. Leaving Pecos City, Mannie Clements went to El Paso, 


where he served as a peace officer for several years. He was killed in the Coney Island 
Saloon in that city December 29, 1908. 


Mannie Clements, Jr. 


Here is a photo of Mannie Clements, Jr., a dep- 
uty sheriff, standing in front of his home in El Paso, 
Texas. He was the son of Emanuel (Manning) Cle- 
ments, Sr., who was killed at Ballinger, Texas by 
Joe Townsend in 1887. Mannie Clements was mys- 
teriously shot and killed in the Coney Island Saloon 
in El Paso, December 29, 1908. Mannie Clements 
lived in El Paso several years, where he served as a 


constable and deputy sheriff, and was quite a sports- 
man. 
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Billy the Kid, Colorful 


New Mexico Outlaw 


William H. Bonney, Jr., better known as “Billy the Kid,” started his career of crime 
and murders at the age of twelve years, beginning at Silver City, New Mexico, when he 
killed a man with a pocket knife. The man is alleged to have insulted his mother. “Billy 
the Kid” was slain by Pat Garrett in the ranch home of Pete Maxwell near Fort Sum- 
ner, New Mexico, July 14, 1881. when he was just 21 years old. Some writers claim that 
Billy the Kid had killed twenty-one men. or one man for each year of his life, but George 
Coe, who was a member of Billy the Kid’s outlaw gang, told J. Marvin Hunter, in 1940, 
that the Kid had killed only nine men, and that number included Mexicans and Indians. 
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Billy the Kid’s Mother 


Mrs. William H. Bonney, Sr., was the 
mother of “Billy the Kid.” She and her hus- 
band moved from New York (Where Billy the 
Kid was born November 23, 1859,) to Kansas, 
where the elder Bonney died. Mrs. Bonney 
then moved to Colorado, where she married a 
miner named Antrim, and they located in 
New Mexico. Mrs. Antrim died at Silver City. 


Billy the Kid’s Pistol 


This is the .44 single-action Colt’s revolver taken from Billy the Kid at Arroyo Tivan 
(Stinking Springs) by Pat Garrett and his posse, December 21, 1880. Many writers have 
taken the stand that the Kid was habitually the user of a double-action pistol, and that 
he was right-handed in using it but this assumption is based on the fact that at the 
time he was killed by Pat Garrett he was wearing a double-action pistol. This .44 Colt’s 
afterwards became the property of William S. Hart, the famous movie actor. 
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Is This Fellow 
Billy the Kid? 


The claim has been made that Billy the Kid had his photograph taken only once 
in his life, and it was a tintype. But here is a picture which George Coe, a former mem- 
ber of Billy the Kid’s gang, said was a good likeness, the best he had seen, of Billy the 
Kid. Coe said the Kid had feminine features, was an expert piano player, had a beauti- 
ful tenor voice, and played the violin remarkably well. He also stated that the Kid some- 
times used his gun with the left hand. Note the gun in its holster in this picture. 
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Pat Garrett, 
Slayer of 
Billy the Kid 


The photograph here of Pat Garrett was evidently made sometime in the 1870s, 
probably while he was ranching in Uvalde county, Texas, during his younger days, and 
before he located in New Mexico, where he became a prominent ranchman, and also served 
as sheriff of Lincoln county, New Mexico, at the time when Billy the Kid was at his 
worst. It became his official duty to capture Billy, and one night in July, 1881, at the 
Pete Maxwell ranch near Fort Sumner, Garrett killed the noted desperado. Garrett was 
killed near Las Cruces. N. M., February 28, 1908. A young man named Wayne Brazil was 
charged with the killing, but when placed on trial was acquitted. 
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PALS 


TOM WILLIAM H. 
O'FOLLIARD | © BONNEY 
DIED DEC. 1880 ~— ALIAS 
Ur, eiia BILLY THE KID 
p A JULY 1881 


Billy the Kid’s Grave 


The headstone at Billy the Kid's grave, near Fort Sumner, New Mexico, bears the 
names of his two pals, Tom O’Folliard and Charlie Bowdre, who were killed some time 
before the Kid’s death. This picture was made shortly after the headstone was erected. 
Soon after, visitors began chipping off pieces for souvenirs, and at this time it is difficult 
to read the names and dates. 
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Murphy and Dolan, 


Merchants at Lincoln 


Among the trouble-makers and feudists in Old Lincoln, New Mexico, during the 
troublous times there in the 1870s and 1880s were Major L. G. Murphy and John J. Dolan. 
This photograph shows Dolan standing, and Murphy seated. They figured very promi- 
nently in the early day history of that section. For some time they were partners in the 
mercantile business in Lincoln. the county seat, which is now the landmark for history 
writers, especially those who try to tell us more and more about the exploits of Billy the 
Kid and Pat Garrett. Major Murphy arrived in New Mexico in the Civil War days, and 
was mustered out at Fort Stanton, an old military post nine miles from Lincoln. For a 
time he ran a sutler’s store at the fort. and later moved over to Lincoln and opened 
another store. with John Riley and John J. Dolan as partners. In a few years he became 
the wealthiest man in that section, and a political power. He died of pneumonia in 1885 
at Santa Fe. New Mexico, and his remains now rest in an unmarked grave in the Odd Fel- 
lows cemetery at Santa Fe. Dolan passed his last years in Lincoln, and the inscription 
on his tombstone states that he was born May 2, 1848, and died February 26, 1898. 
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Hendry Brown 


Hendry Brown was a member of Billy the 
Kid’s gang, who went to Arizona for a time. 
After the Kid’s death Brown left Arizona be- 
cause the gallows were staring him in the face. 
He went to the old Indian Territory, and then 
drifted to Caldwell, Kansas, where he was ap- 
pointed City Marshal, and made a good peace 
officer, but his former close connection with 
outlaws in Arizona and New Mexico, seemed to 
revive his inclinations, and he threw in with 
the rough element. With Ben Wheeler and two 
others he held up a bank at Medicine Lodge, 
Kansas, in 1884, and in a running fight, after 
killing two bank employees, Wheeler and a pal 
were killed, and Brown and the other outlaw 
were captured, and hanged on the spot. 


Ben Wheeler 


With Hendry Brown and two others, Ben 
Wheeler attempted to rob the only bank at 
Medicine Lodge, Kansas, in 1884. Two of the 
bank employees were killed. The robbers tried 
to escape but were followed by a posse, and 
outside of the town they were overtaken, and 
a desperate battle ensued. Wheeler and one 
of his accomplices were killed, and Brown 
and the other pal were captured. Having been 
caught redhanded in this murder and robbery, 
the posse took only time enough to hang 
Brown and his accomplice to a tree, right 
then and there, and thus save the expense 
of a court trial. 
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John W. Poe, 


New Mexico Officer and Financier 


John W. Poe was born in Kentucky about 1854. He 
came to Texas in 1872, landing at old Fort Griffin, where 
he became a buffalo hunter, afterwards going to New 
Mexico, where he became an officer, and was with Pat 
Garrett at the time Billy the Kid was slain, July 14, 1881. 
Poe became sheriff of Lincoln county in January, 1882, 
following Pat Garrett, and served two terms in that of- 
fice very efficiently. He became a ranchman and banker 
at Roswell, New Mexico, where he died in July, 1923. John 
W. Poe was strongly devoted to Masonry, having been 
made a Mason at Fort Griffin, Texas, being the first to 
receive the Entered Apprentice Depree in that lodge. For 
forty years he worked in the order, being a charter mem- 
ber of the Roswell, New Mexico lodge, and among the 
first to receive the Commandery Degree in Roswell. Later 
he received the honorary Thirty-third Degree of the 
Scottish Rite. 


George Coe, of New Mexico 


George W. Coe, who died three years ago, 
at his home at Glencoe, New Mexico, was 
a pal of Billy the Kid, and was the last 
survivor of the Kid’s gang. In his book, 
Frontier Fighter, written by Nan Hillary 
Harrison, Mr. Coe gave much information 
about Billy the Kid not heretofore publish- 
ed. In the preface to that book, Mr. Coe 
said: “It is unbelievable, the number of 
misleading statements there are afloat; 
clever tales to catch the curious, whereas 
the truth is entirely sufficient. Since it 
has been my misfortune to have had these 
experiences form an important chapter in 
my life book, I am going to give an impar- 
tial history as I have lived it. I am some- 
times asked, ‘If you believe in the Golden 
Rule, how can you sanction the career of 
Billy the Kid?’ Well, get all the evidence 
in before you decide the case. Strange as 
it may seem, our little bunch of rebels 
formed an important step in the march of 
Western civilization. I hold no bitterness 
toward anyone; neither have I any apologies 
to make, nor any regrets for the part I 
played in that tragic drama.” 
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John Simpson Chisum, 


| 
Cattle Baron a 


John Simpson Chisum, the Cattle King of New Mexico, from the late 1860s to the 
1880, was born in Hardeman county, Tennessee, August 16, 1824, and came to Texas with 
his parents and three brothers, who located near Paris, Texas, in 1837. He grew to manhood 
there and became a successful cattle raiser in Denton county. He established a ranch in 
Concho county, at Trickham, in the 1860s. Then he removed from Concho county to New 
Mexico and located a ranch forty miles south of Fort Sumner and named it Bosque 
Grande (Big Grove), but after five years he located a new ranch five miles south of Ros- 
well and called it the South Springs ranch. In those early ventures he suffered much from 
cattle rustlers and thieves, which developed into what is now historically known as the 
“Lincoln County War,” and his interests became involved in many events with outlaws. 
He was a friend of the famous Billy the Kid and his pals, who shot their way through 
to the end of that conflict. Though John Chisum was in a large measure involved, he did 
not participate in it, being a shrewd pushing business man who never had time to have 
trouble with anyone, and never carried a rifle or pistol during that eventful period. After 
this war in which many men died with their boots on, and civilization began to take rest 
again, he continued to ranch at South Springs and grew quite wealthy with one hundred 
thousand cattle carrying his brands. He died December 22, 1884, with a chronic malig- 
nant disease of the throat, and was buried in the old family burial plot at Paris, Texas. 
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John Chisum’s Ranch House 


John S. Chisum built this ranch house near Roswell, New Mexico, about 1873. Chisum 
was a prosperous cattleman who never “put on airs.” This home, presided over by his 
niece, Miss Sallie Chisum, was a haven of hospitality for all who chanced to pass that way. 
The house was elaborately furnished, and had an extra large room for the cowboys to 
dance in to keep them from beating up his new Axminster rugs with their boot heels. 
Chisum often informed his visitors that his furnishings and everything cost a “a sight 
of money.” His own room was fitted up elegantly and his bed lavishly furnished, although 
John Chisum never slept in it, but instead he kept his cowboy bedroll handy which he 
Slept on, rolled out on the floor beside it. He never married, but was popular with the ladies 
and sociable to the highest degree. However, he preferred to live a bachelor’s life. 
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Pete Maxwell 


and Henry Lease 


This picture shows Pete Maxwell sitting, and Henry Lease, standing. Pete Max- 
well was a well known citizen of New Mexico in the early days. It will be remembered 
that Killy the Kid was killed in Maxwell’s home near Fort Sumner, New Mexico, in 1881. 
Lease made the dangerous ride to Dodge City, Kansas, for relief after participating in the 
famous Adobe Walls Indian fight June 26, 1874. Billy Dixon, who was also in that des- 
perate fight, said of him: “It was of greatest importance that somebody should go to 
Dodge City for help. Henry Lease, a buffalo hunter, volunteered to undertake this danger- 
ous journey, Bellfield furnishing a horse. Lease started after dark on the second day. He 
carefully examined his pistols and his Big “50”, filled his belts with plenty of ammuni- 
tion, shook hands with us and rode away in the night. I doubt if there was a man who 
believed that Lease would get through alive. It was a certainty, however, that there 
would be a pile of dead Indian where he fell, if he were given a fighting chance for his 
life.” 
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NOTICET 
TO THIEVES, THUGS, FAKIRS 
AND BUNKO-STEERERS, 


Amons Whom Are 

J. J. HARLIN, alas “Orr Warguen;” SAW DOST 
CHARLIE, Ww. HEDGES, BILLY THE KID, 
Billy Mullin, Little J ack, The 
Cuter, Pock-Marked Kid, and 
about Twenty Others: 


If Found within the Limits of this City 
efter TEN O’CLOCEK P. M, this Nicht, 
ou will be Invited to attend a 
C&E-TIE PARTY, 


The Expense of which will be borne by 


100 Substantial Citizens. 
Las \ ‘egas, March 24th, 1881. ? 


A Warning to Thieves and Thugs 


This placard was pos oste d in Las Ve cee a w Mex in 1881, Mi poe ing “thieves, thugs, 
de kirs and pines: steerers” to stay away fr on that oe eae threaten g to o pro vide a grand 
eck-tie party for them if they wer A res ithin the limits at Las VERAS: 
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“Black Jack” Ketchum, 


Texas Outlaw 


Thomas E. Ketchum, alias “Black Jack,” was a native of Texas, and was raised in 
the Knickerbocker community, between San Angelo and Sherwood. He was a cowboy and 
cattle worker, and was employed in the late 1880s and early 1890s by the big outfits of 
the Pecos river country and in New Mexico. Nearly six feet tall, with black hair and 
piercing eyes of the same hue, regular features and erect of figure, weighing perhaps 180 
pounds, he was a picture of well developed manhood. He turned outlaw in about 1892, and 
for some ten years he and his organized associates operated successfully in Texas, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Colorado. Some of the members of his gang were his brother, Sam Ket- 
chum, Will McGuinnes, Will Carver, Cole Young, and Bronco Bill, and during this time 
they were responsible for more than half the daring robberies in the states mentioned, 
murdering more people, it was said, than all other lawless gangs that ever, in organized 
array, infested that territory. “Black Jack” Ketchum was hanged at Clayton, New Mexico, 
April 26, 1901. By a strange fate Ketchum was never tried for any of the murders laid to 
his charge, but was hanged for ‘assault upon a railway train, with intent to commit fel- 
ony,” which at the time of his indictment carried with it the death penalty in New 
Mexico. 
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EF Black Jack 
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EOS: Son a on the Gallows 


Here is shown a photograph of the hanging of Tom (Black Jack) Ketchum at Clay- 
ton, New Mexico, April 26, 1901. Black Jack was convicted and sentenced to hang for the 
attempted robbery of the mail and passenger train of the Colorado & Southern Railroad, 
the train being known as the Fort Worth & Denver express. The hold-up occurred at Twin 
Mountain, near Des Moines, New Mexico, about forty-five miles north of Clayton, on the 
night of August 16. 1899. Ketchum was alone and unaided, and got his right arm shot off 
by a charge of buckshot fired from a shotgun in the hands of the conductor Frank Har- 
rington. His arm shattered, Ketchum immediately abandoned his enterprise and escaped, 
and was captured next morning by Sheriff Pinard of Clayton. On the morning of his exe- 
cution, Ketchum dictated a letter to President William McKinley. It read: “Three men 
now confined in the penitentiary at Santa Fe for robbing the mail at Stein's Pass, Arizona, 
in August, 1897, are guiltless. They are Leonard Albare, Dave Atkins and Edward Cul- 
len. Will Carver. Sam Ketchum, Bronco Bill and I did that job. I have given my attorney 
the names of the articles taken and the place where they can be found. The three men 
mentioned first never committed any crime so far as I know. I make this statement 
fully realizing my end is fast approaching. and that I must very soon meet my Maker.” 
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Hanging of 
Black Jack Ketchum 
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This picture shows New Mexico officers adjusting the black cap on Tom Ketchum, 
otherwise known as “Black Jack,” who was hanged April 26, 1901, for attempted train 
robbery. Through miscalculation as to the length of the hangman’s rope, when the trap 
was sprung and Black Jack’s body shot downward he was decapitated in the fall. The ex- 
press train which Black Jack had attempted to rob single-handed on the night of Aug- 
ust 16, 1899, had been held up twice before at Twin Mountain, near Des Moincs, New Mexi- 
co, and successfully robbed of money and registered mail, the first time on the night of 
September 3, 1898, when some $5,000 was secured. Again, on July 16, 1899, Sam Ketchum, 
Black Jack's brother, led a second hold-up there, and the robbers secured considerable 
booty, and next day Sheriff Edward Farr of Huerfano county, Colorado, and Special 
Agent W. H. Reno of the Colorado & Southern Railroad, together with five deputies, en- 
countered the robbers in Turkey Canyon and had a desperate battle with them. Sam Ket- 
chum received a wound in the arm, which later caused his death, and Sheriff Farr was 
instantly killed by a bullet thought to have been fired by William McGuinnes, who was 
later captured and sentenced to life imprisonment. Two of the deputies were wounded, 
one dying three days later. Sam Ketchum made his escape, but was arrested a few days 
later. Gangrene had set in in his wounded arm and he died shortly. 
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Black Jack’s Decapitated Body Under Gallows 


This gruesome photograph was taken after Tom (Black Jack) Ketchum was swung 
into Eternity on April 26, 1901. at Clayton, New Mexico. When the trap was sprung and 
his body shot through the scaffold platform, his weight was too much for the strain, 
and he was decapitated by the noose. The picture shows officers examining the body after 
the drop. Black spot in tne foreground is a pool of blood that flowed from the executed 
bandit. Half a dozen out of town officials were on hand to aid Sheriff Garcia in carrying 
out the mandates of the court and law, among them being Sheriff Clark of Trinidad, 
Colorado, and Captain L. C. Clark of Las Vegas, N. M., the latter sent to Clayton by Gov. 
M. A. Otero of Santa Fe, to direct the execution. Captain Fred Dodge, well known Wells 
Fargo officer, was also present, and informed the writer that this was the most revolting, 
gruesome execution he had ever seen. 
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Black Jack Ketchum’s Grave 


Some two or three hours after the execution of Tom (Black Jack) Ketchum in the 
prison yard at Clayton, New Mexico, an express wagon bearing a coffin containing the 
remains of Black Jack wended its way along the main street of Clayton to the newly 
created cemetery north of the town. In one portion of this, a little apart from other 
graves, another that morning hac been dug. To this, just as the sun went down, without 
committal service of any kind and with no tear from attending friend or mourner, the 
body of the famous outlaw was consigned, where, unmarked by headstone or epitaph, it 
reposes. 
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The First “Black Jack” 


Bill Christian was known as the first “Black Jack.” He was 100 per cent outlaw in 
Oklahoma, and after many robberies and crimes in Oklahoma and Indian Territory, was 
driven to New Mexico and Arizona for fresh air. In Arizona he made a practice of robbing 
Stores in isolated places, stealing horses, and holding up stages, having a hideout in a 
cave on the Williams ranch not far from Clifton, Arizona. As there was a reward of $6,000 
offered for Black Jack Christian, dead or alive, a party of men composed of Ben Clark, 
Charlie Paxton. Bill Hart and a man named Shaw, decided to capture him and share 
the reward. They went to the cave occupied by the outlaw and waited there all night, 
and next morning when Christian and two companions appeared a fight took place. The 
three outlaws disappeared in the brush, and the posse fired a volley after them and 
mounting their horses, rode back to Clifton. Later Christian was found in the brush in a 
dying condition. Christian used several aliases, both in Oklahoma and in Arizona. Some 
of the names he used were Bill Christie, Bill Christianson, and Black Jack Christian. 
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Cole Young, Alias Cole Estes 


Cole Young, alias Cole Estes, was a member 
of the Black Jack Ketchum gang, and took the 
lead in robbing the International Bank at Nogales, 
Arizona, October 8, 1896. The robbers were dis- 
covered by a brakeman on the A. & P. railroad, 
riding the tender, and when the brakeman order- 
ed them off one of the outlaws shot his lantern 
out. United States Marshal Loomis, who was on 
the train, jumped to the ground and opened fire 
on them, killing one of them. The dead bandit 
was positively identified as Cole Young, the very 
man the officer had been hunting for Several 
weeks. The reward was $3,000. 
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John Jones, 


Colorado Train Robber 


This is a photograph of John 
Jones, taken when he was killed 
in Colorado by officers, August 
11, 1900. John Jones and his bro- 
ther, Jim Jones, robbed a Union 
Pacific train near Hugo, Colorado, 
and in a fight with a posse of 
officers they took refuge in a 
ranch house, which was sct on 
fire to dislodge them, and John 
Jones was killed. Jim Jones com- 
mitted suicide and his body was 
burned up. The Jones brothers 
were raised in Dallas county, Mis- 
souri, and were both desperate 
characters, operating about eight 
years, during which time they 
killed a sheriff in Hamilton coun- 
ty, Texas. 


William Butler Hickok 


Wild Bill Hickok, left a name behind him credited with incredible slaughters, though 
worthy of recounting some historic fact, because of the unusual drama of his life’s ca- 
reer. He was born on a farm in Illinois, May 27, 1837, and lived the usual life of the Ameri- 
can boy, working, riding, and hunting, until 1859, when at the age of 22 he went to Kan- 
sas. He began as a body-guard, then a constable, until he became a well rounded officer 
in several capacities. In the 1860s he became an employee of a stage company, and was 
sent to Nebraska, to the Rock Creek station of the Overland Stage Line and Pony Express. 
David McCandles was owner of the property on which the station was located, and was 
agent and superintendent for the company. Hickok disliked McCandles. A man named Well- 
man was foreman, when trouble resulted over payments due McCandles. Wild Bill killed 
McCandles in July, 1861. Two other men, named Wood and Gordon, were also killed by 
him and Wellman. This incident had been told and re-told out of all reason. 
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Wild Bill 
As City Marshal of Abilene 


This picture shows Wild Bill Hickok as he 
appeared when City Marshal of Abilene, Kan- 
sas, in 1872. Here he gained much notoriety as 
a gun fighter, when Abilene was the cow trail- 
end town. Here he came in contact with many 
Texas cowboys, who kept him busy at times. He 
was a Government scout during the Civil War, 
along with Buffalo Bill and many other noted 
scouts of that period and after. He served in 
an official capacity in adjoining states, and was 
also a noted gambler and quite a favorite with 
the women, which sometimes caused him to get 
into serious trouble, with a killing to his credit. 
He finally went to the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, and on August 2, 1876, while playing 
poker with some friends in a Saloon, sitting at 
a table with his back to the door, a tin-horn 
gambler named Jack McCall slipped in and shot 
him in the back. Through force of habit, Wild 
Bill reached for his gun and fell across the 
table with the gun in his hand underneath 
his body. 


David C. McCandles 


David C. McCandles was killed by Wild Bill 
Hickok, and two of McCandles’ neighbors who were 
with him were also slain. This tragedy happened 
at Red Rock ranch, a stage station in Nebraska, 
July 12, 1861. Court records now at Beatrice, Ne- 
braska, where trials were held, disprove the grossly 
exaggerated tales told and retold of these cold- 
blooded murders. The McCandles (sometimes 
spelled McCanles and McKandles) family was of 
good old North Carolina stock, where many of the 
descendents still live. The perpetrators of the foul 
deed escaped justice, because of the beginning of 
the Civil War, which clouded the minds and hearts 
of law-abiding citizens. 
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Bat Masterson Killed Several Men 


Bat Masterson was one of the famous gun- 
fighters in the old days, and he was always on the 
side of the law. Billy Dixon described him as “a 
chunk of steel,” they having fought together in 
the battle at Adobe Walls, one of the hardest In- 
dian fights on the frontier. At the age of 18 Mas- 
terson was a buffalo hunter, scout, and officer of 
the law. He killed his first man at Sweetwater, 
Texas. Later, as sheriff of Dodge City, Kansas, he 
killed two men who had murdered his brother, Ed 
Masterson. There were other killings, too, but all 
were justifiable. His friends were of the turbulent 
type, such as Wyatt Earp, “Doc” Holliday, Luke 
Short, Ben Thompson, and others. This picture 
was taken in 1876, at Dodge City, Kansas. 


Bat Masterson 


Becomes a Newspaper Man 


This photo shows Bat Masterson as he ap- 
peared in the late years of his life, shortly before 
his death in New York a few years ago. He was 
a well known sports writer in New York and Den- 
ver, where he also operated faro games and other 
forms of gambling, which he had followed as a 
profession from his earlier life in Dodge City, 
Kansas. He was an authority on all the old Texas 
trail-end towns in Kansas, from sight and ex- 
perience. Masterson became an officer of the law 
at a very early age, and was also an experienced 
buffalo hunter. He was persuaded to locate in 
New York, where he was appointed United States 
Marshal by President Theodore Roosevelt. When 
a change of political parties deprived him of his 
office he became a sports editor for New York 
newspapers, and died at his desk from heart 
failure while writing this sentence: “Pretty good 
world after all,” etc. 
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“Rowdy Joe” Lowe 


“Rowdy Joe” Lowe was a killer, a saloon man and dance hall operator. He had a well 
known resort in San Antonio, Texas, in the late 1870s. Later on, in the 1880s he es- 
tablished several similar houses of ill fame in Kansas at Wichita and Dodge City, while 
those towns were trail ends for Texas cattle drives, and Texas cowboys were his patrons. 
His last place of business was a road house near Denver, Colorado, where his girl “opera- 
tors” got him into a drunken brawl and he was killed. The plug hat he is wearing in the 
picture was typical of those days. 
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“Poker Alice,” 
Noted Woman Gambler 


“Poker Alice” Tubbs, as she appeared in her last days. Alice was born in England, of 
refined parentage. Her family came to the United States and located in Colorado, where 
her father was a school teacher. In the early 1870s she broke away from parental ties 
and went to South Dakota during the gold rush days, where she became a famous charac- 
ter, especially in Deadwood and Sturgis gambling houses, as a girl dealer. Alice smoked 
cigars like everybody else, and dealt poker with great success, and thereby became known 
as ‘‘Poker Alice.” Strange as it may seem, she would never gamble on Sundays. She mar- 
ried W. G. Tubbs, a professional gambler, and they quit gambling and settled on a home- 
stead, where they lived happily for a few vears, when Tubbs became ill and died. In time 
Alice’s loneliness got the best of her and she returned to her old life, later operating a 
house of ill fame. Yet she would never gamble on Sunday, but read her Bible and would 
not let her girls, inmates of her bawdy houses, keep company on Sunday. She married 
again, this time a man named Hucker, but he meant little to her because of her undying 
love for Tubbs. When she began to gray with age, she built a little home at Sturgis, South 
Dakota, and lived a respectable life, joined a church, and performed many charitable deeds. 
She died in Sturgis February 27, 1930, and was buried there. 
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A Gambling Den at Pecos City, Texas, 1880's 


This is one of the usual old time scenes in a saloon at Pecos City, Texas, during the 
1880s, the waiter serving drinks, and the usual loafers sitting around to keep warm near 
the stove, while a game goes on. The case keeper, the man with a white hat on just in 
front of the bar tender wearing white apron, is Jim Miller. He was born in McCulloch 
county, near Brady, Texas, and married a daughter of Manning Clements, Sr., a ranchman 
of that county and later of Runnels county. Jim Miller was lynched and hanged to a 


rafter in a barn at Ada, Oklahoma, April 19, 1909. 
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Four Men Lynched in a Barn at Ada, Oklahoma 


This is an actual photograph of four men dangling at the end of a rope in a barn at 
Ada, Oklahoma. The dead men are, from left to right: Jim Miller, Allen, Burwell, and 
West. The story goes that Miller, suspicioned of killing Pat Garrett in New Mexico, was 
hired to do a similar job in Oklahoma. City Marshal A. A. Bobbitt of Ada had incurred the 
disfavor of certain individuals and had been warned of the plot and of Miller’s presence 
in that vicinity. However careful as Bobbitt was, while on his way home, three miles from 
town, he was shot from ambush, but lived long enough to tell who his assailant was. The 
men who hired him were captured along with Miller, and a mob hanged them the night 
of April 19, 1909, in a barn. One at a time they were placed on the white horse shown in 
the picture, the rope was tied to a rafter, and the horse was led out from under them, and 
they were left dangling, to await the Judgment Day. 
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Jim Miller, Noted Character 


Jim Miller was raised in McCulloch county, 
Texas. He and his family moved to West Texas, 
and for a time he was deputy sheriff at Pecos 
City. He ran horse races and gambled as a 
Side line. His brother-in-law, Manning 
Clements, Jr., was a constable and deputy 
Sheriff at El Paso. Miller was engaged in sev- 
eral shooting scrapes. He was under suspicion 
of slaying Pat Garrett near Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, although a young man by the name 
of Wayne Brazil was accused, tried and ac- 
quitted. Miller was also implicated in the mur- 
der of A. A. Bobbitt, city marshal of Ada, 
Oklahoma. He shot Bobbitt from ambush, but 
Bobbitt lived long enough to tell who it was 
that ambushed him. Miller was lynched at 
Ada, Oklahoma, April 19, 1909. 


City Marshal A. A. Bobbitt 


This is a photograph of A. A. Bobbitt, 
city marshal of Ada, Oklahoma, who was 
shot and killed from ambush, but lived long 
enough to tell who his assassin was. It is 
claimed that Jim Miller was hired by Bob- 
bitt’s enemies to do the job. Bobbitt was a 
man who was well liked and highly res- 
pected, a fearless officer, and his many 
friends and neighbors went on the lookout 
for his slayer. Miller was located one night 
with three other men, engaged in gambling 
in a barn in Ada, Oklahoma, and all four 
were captured. No questions were asked, 
the posse simply put a rope around each 
man's neck, tied one end to a rafter, put 
the man on a horse, and led the horse from 
under him. In this way there was a great 
Saving of court costs, and the lawyers had 
to take their disappointment over fees. 
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Jim McIntyre, Panhandle Gunman 


Jim McIntyre was a noted Texas Panhandle gun- 
man and killer. He was implicated with Jim Courtright 
in the murder of two Frenchmen in New Mexico. McIn- 
tyre was captured by Captain Schmidt’s Company C, 
Texas Rangers, at Wichita Falls, Texas, and was turn- 
ed over to the New Mexico officers, but he escaped from 
them and went to South America, where Courtright 
had gone. However, he later returned, reformed, and 
lived several years at Woodward, Oklahoma, where he 
wrote a book about his experiences with his pal, Jim 
Courtright, the title of his book being “Early Days in 
Texas, or, A Trip to Hell and Heaven.” 


Isaac Parker, 


the Hanging Judge 


Federal Judge Isaac C. Parker, 
known as “the Hanging Judge,” was 
not a gunfighter of the old Western 
type, but because of the fact that he 
sentenced many outlaw gunfighters 
and murderers to the pallows, he 
Should have a place in this “Album of 
Gunfighters.” Judge Parker was ap- 
pointed Federal Judge for the District 
and Circuit Courts for the Western 
District of Arkansas, having criminal 
jurisdiction of the Indian Territory, 
on August 10, 1875, the appointment 
being given him by President U. S. 
Grant. He served in office for more 
than twenty years, and during this 
time his court was the world’s great- 
cst criminal court, eighty-eight men 
going to the gallows during his term. 
He died in office November 17, 1896. 
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Jim Courtright, Frontier Character 


Jim Courtright was a Union scout, frontier 
character, and man-slayer. Before he got tangl- 
ed up with the law he was himself an officer for 
the law. This photo shows him wearing the 
badge when he was City Marshal of Fort Worth, 
Texas. In later years he and Jim McIntyre were 
charged with the murder and robbery of two 
Frenchmen in New Mexico. They skipped out 
to South America. Later Courtright returned, 
Stood trial, and was acquitted. Then he took up 
his residence in Texas and Kansas, and follow- 
ed gambling. It is said he went too far in a 
“shake down” scheme on the proprietors of 
Saloons and gambling places, which resulted in 
a personal encounter with Luke Short, who was 
operating a saloon at Fort Worth, and Short 
killed him February 8, 1886. 


W. C. (Bill) Moore 


Bill Moore was a noted character in the 
Panhandle of Texas in the early days. Report 
has it that he had killed some member of his 
family in California and fled to Wyoming, 
where he became manager of a large ranch, 
and while there killed a negro employee. He 
escaped to the Panhandle, and became mana- 
ger of the Bates & Beals Company's LS 
Ranch. A few years later he moved to New 
Mexico and started a ranch for himself. Two 
brothers owned land adjoining his, and had 
a fine spring of water which Moore wanted. 
They refused to scll and Moore rode up to 
their home and shot both of them down in 
cold blood. He again made his escape. Many 
years afterwards Charlie Siringo, who was 
one of his foremen on the LX Ranch, met him 
in Alaska and recognized him, but Moore 
denied his identity. Siringo was sure he was 
Moore, as he had a peculiar cast in one eye 
which could not be disguised. 
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Clay Allison of the Washita 


Clay Allison was born in Tennessee and grew up in that State. He volunteered for 
service in the Confederate army and became a spy. He was captured and sentenced to be 
shot, but killed his two guards and escaped the night before he was to be executed. He be- 
came a cow man and in the early 1870s owned a ranch on the Washita river. In those days 
there was a strip of land running from the Texas Panhandle across the western slope of 
the New Mexico Rockies, and from the Canadian river on the south to Los Animas, Colo- 
rado, and Dodge City, Kansas, on the north, and it was on the eastern edge where Alli- 
son located his ranch. Those were the days of the colorful gunmen. The buffalo were being 
slaughtered by the thousands, and the cow towns were wild, among these being Dodge 
City, Tascosa, Canadian, Cimarron City and Los Animas. Here Allison became noted as 
a gunfighter and killer. It is said that he was a handsome man, stood six feet two inches 
in his stocking feet, and weighed about 175 pounds. His hair, mustache and short chin 
beard, when he wore them, were black, and he had dancing blue eyes which seemed to look 
through you like X-rays. His ranch, in 1877, was located on Gageby Creek, a tributary 
to the Washita river, which flows through the Indian Territory, now Oklahoma. The ranch 
was in Texas, but near the western line of the Indian Territory, and only a short day’s ride 
north of Fort Elliott. He formerly ran a ranch south of Los Animas, Colorado. It was dur- 
ing this time that he won the reputation as a killer of “bad” men. For all of his killings 
he was tried in court and exonerated. He had the reputation of having killed eighteen 
men. He afterwards settled on Seven Rivers, New Mexico, and lived there many years, finally 
being killed by a fall from a wagon. His team ran away and Allison was thrown under 


the wagon wheels, and his neck was broken. The accompanying picture was taken of him 
when he was 26 years old. 
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Temple Houston, 


the Son of Sam Houston 


Temple Houston, pictured here, was the youngest son of General Sam Houston. His 
mother was Margaret Moffett Lea, a descendent of one of Alabama’s old and cultured 
families. Temple Houston was born in Austin, Texas, August 12, 1860. He was the first 
child born in the present Governor’s Mansion, when Gencral Houston was Governor of 
Texas. He attended Baylor University when it was located at Independence, Texas; then 
he took up the study and practice of law, at Dallas for awhile, then at Brazoria. He was 
appointed District Attorney for the “Jumbo District,” which embraced several counties 
in the Panhandle of Texas, and located at Mobcctic, the county seat of Wheeler county. 
He was a member of the Texas Senate in 1886. Later he moved to Woodward, Oklahoma, 
and practiced law there, where he died at the age of 45 years. Temple Houston had a bril- 
lant mind and magnetic personality, and his speeches were masterpieces of eloquence. He 
stood six feet, three inches. In a difficulty in a saloon in Woodward. Oklahoma, he killed 
Ed Jennings, a brother of Frank and Al Jennings, who shortly afterwards became noted 


outlaws. 
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Catarina Garza, 


Mexican Revolutionist 


Catarina Garza, pictured here, was a Texas border revolutionist who made the front 
pages of the daily newspapers in Texas in 1892, by heading a revolution to overthrow 
President Porfirio Diaz in Mexico. Garza was a native of Mexico City, but for awhile he 
made San Antonio, Texas, his home, where he started a newspaper which he called “El 
Correo.” This venture not proving successful, he removed to a little Mexican town on the 
border near Laredo, and started another newspaper called “El Libre Pensador” (The Free 
Thinker), and began assaults on the Mexican government. Later Garza assembled to him- 
self a band of vaqueros and peons, and got a lot of newspaper publicity. Mexican troops 
were placed on the south side of the Rio Grande and United States troops on the north side 
to prevent violation of the neutrality laws. He was never able to gather enough men and 
munitions to fight the Mexican troops, and finally he escaped to Nicaragua, and there 
joined a revolutionary party, and was killed in a fight. He started his revolution too soon 
and other revolutionists started too late. Mexico finally settled down to an even tenor. 
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Cortina, the Mexican 


Bandit Chieftain 


Juan Nepomucena Cortina, a Mexican bandit chieftain and his gang robbed, murder- 
ed and terrorized the people on the American side of the Rio Grande, and sacked and 
burned several American towns in the late 1850s. On September 27, 1859, at early dawn, 
Cortina swooped down on Brownsville, then a town of 2,000 population, and captured the 
United States garrison at Fort Brown. The raid of murder and pillage continued until the 
commander of the Mexican army at Matamoras, who was a relative of Cortina’s, induced 
him to withdraw, else the destruction he wrought would have been appalling. He led his 
band in decisive battles with Army troops, Texas Rangers, cowmen and citizens for many 
years. These incidents are on record in the 44th Congress, which was published February 
29, 1876. This picture of Cortina was taken while he was Governor of the State of Tamauli- 
pas, Mexico, and also General of the Mexican army during the 1860s. His exploits con- 
tinued many years and he had many fights with the U. S. troops under Colonel Rip Ford 
and ofhers. Finally, in 1875, after much fighting Captain L. H. McNelley and his Texas 
Rangers followed Cortina and his band into Mexico and killed more than fifty of his 
leaders. Thus he lost his prestige. anc being out-fought, crushed, and humiliated, he was 
thrown into prison, but was pardoncd by his kinsman, President Diaz, and retired on a 


pension. He died in Mexico in 1893. 
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Fred Lambert of Cimarron, New Mexico 


At the age of 16 one day Fred Lambert was deputized 
to arrest three killers. He succeeded, and the sheriff ap- 
pointed him a deputy sheriff. At the age of 21, the Terri- 
torial Governor of New Mexico appointed him to the New 
Mexico Mounted Police, and during those years he came 
in contact with a lot of desperate characters, such as 
members of the “Hole in the Wall” gang, “Black Jack” 
Ketchum's gang, and others. When New Mexico became 
a state he still carried on with the Mounted Police. He 
was appointed a U. S. Special Officer with a large number 
of Indian deputies under his supervision for three years, 
after which he became a cattle inspector in the Northern 
District of New Mexico, in which position he served for 
five years, then accepted a position as manager of the 
Ojo de Espiritu Santa Land Grant of 113,000 acres in the 
Cuba country. When World War II came on he went to 
Kansas City to become a deputy sheriff and guard at one 
of the large war defense plants, and when the war was 
over he laid aside the six-shooter and badge and took up 
writing and painting western pictures. 


Pink Sims, Early Day Cowboy 


Pink Sims was an early day cowboy who 
worked on the Texas trails, and played a part in 
Lincoln county, New Mexico, and some of the 
Western states. He was a peace officer at different 
times and places. He spent his last days in Mon- 
tana, where he was a noted marksman with nifle 
and six-shooter. Pink Sims was a cousin of the 
famous San Antonio character, Billy Sims. He was 
personally acquainted with many of the most dan- 
gerous characters among the bad men of the West, 
and was very zealous for the truth about them 
and their evil careers—a severe critic regarding 
the truth or falsity of the downright bunk so often 
written and published about them. 
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The Heroism of B. F. Blanton 


South from El Paso a railroad traces a line through the rolling hills, the cactus and 
Sage brush of Old Mexico. In this locale a Texas youth, later to become a veteran of the 
famous Chisholm Trail, was to carve his permanent niche in the Album of Gunfighters. 
And he was to do it in five hours while he demonstrated his quick thinking ability and 
perseverance, as he fought off a band of Mexicans, thirsty for silver and gold. The story 
of B. F. Blanton is a long one, but this episode occurred in the early 1880s, while he was 
seeking excitement, trying to forget the sorrow caused by the death of his wife. By con- 
vincing a Texas Central Railroad expedition chief that he was not a drinking man ora 
trouble maker, Blanton was signed as a guard and scout with the railroad which was 
running a line south from El Paso into Mexico. The surveying party knew more about en- 
gineering than of the frontier dangers lying ahead. Deep into Northern Mexico, Blanton 
was left to guard the main detachment while the chief engineer and others departed on a 
special mission. An hour after the others left the moon rose, casting a pale shadowy light 
over the peaceful camp and surrounding brush. In seconds the scene changed into a battle- 
field. Shadows turned into men—Mexican outlaws preparing to raid the camp. Inside, the 
men waited, placing themselves behind trunks and other equipment. Blanton whispered 
quick orders: “Keep your rifles and pistols handy. Reload quickly. Fire at the flashes, and 
roll after you shoot. Fire fast and sure.” 

Blanton stole to the front of the tent, firing at the multiplying flashes of the guns. 
The bandits abandoned their mounts, inching forward through the cloak of darkness. 
Gunflashes told Blanton they were very close, eager in their quest for gold and silver. At 
all costs he was determined to defend the expedition. Firing continued from both sides 
for three long hours. During the early part of the fight the expedition’s forces, not ac- 
customed to frontier fighting, had given up and sought more equipment for protection, and 
had ceased firing. Blanton, a youth in his early twenties, was fighting a band of Mexican 
bandits, alone! 

A gunshot ripped through Blanton’s shoulder, causing an ugly wound he was unable 
to staunch, but for two more hours he continued his loading and reloading, switching 
guns, and his eyes, tortured by the long ordeal, began to play tricks. He had known for some 
time that his guns were the only ones defending the position. He fired again and again, 
but without effect, at figures moving near the camp area. These figures seemed to fade, as 
Blanton moved into unconsciousness. When he recovered some time later he was in the arms 
of the expedition’s leader. Hearing the constant sound of firing, the party had ridden hard 
through the night for the camp. But the battle was over. Blanton lay wounded on the tent’s 
dirt floor, a gun in each hand—guns held by a rugged man of the frontier who, not real- 
izing he was doing so at the time, had placed him in the Texas Hall of Fame, among the 
men who played a vital part in making the Lone Star State great. 
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Charles A. Siringo 


Charles A. Siringo was probably one of the best known cowboys and detectives in 
the west. He was born in Matagorda county, Texas, February 7, 1855, and died in Los 
Angeles, California, in October, 1928, at the age of 73. Siringo became a cowboy, and ranged 
in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and other states. He became a detective, and ran 
to earth many desperate criminals, and he was the author of several books, the most popu- 


lar of which were “A Texas Cowboy,” and "Riata and Spurs,” both of which titles ran into 
two or more editions. 
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A Lynching in Laramie, 


Wyoming 


In 1868, Laramie, Wyoming, was the terminus of the Union Pacific. The founders of 
the town were two brothers, Ace and Con Moyer. Ace took upon himself the duties of a 
justice of the peace, and Con Moyer was the marshal. They appointed a man known as 
Big Steve as assistant marshal. Ace opened a saloon, with a room in the rear which he 
used as an office. A great many murders were committed in this room. The saloon was 
the rendezvous for railroad laborers, and when they were paid their wages they would 
frequent Ace Moyer’s saloon. If at night they had any money left they were taken to this 
room and knocked on the head with an iron bar, and later put into a wagon by Big 
Steve, hauled several miles from town and dumped into a deep, dry gulch, where the wolves 
would devour them. Finally the citizens of the place became aroused and organized them- 
selves into a vigilance committee. One night the trio was rounded up and taken to a 
partly completed log house and hanged there by adjusting the rope around their necks, 
standing them on boxes, and pushing them into eternity. Thus ended the career of three 
bad men. Big Steve requested that his shoes be removed before hanging. This picture is 
copied from an old tintype made at the time of the lynching. From left to right they are 
Big Steve, Con Moyer, and Ace Moyer. Justice was swift on the frontier. 
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Tom Horn, 


Government Scout and Interpreter 


Tom Horn, shown here, was born near Memphis, Scotland county, Missouri, November 
21, 1860. He left home when he was about fourteen years old, and went to Kansas, then 
from there to Santa Fe, New Mexico. In January, 1875, he was hired as stage driver of the 
old Overland Mail Route from Sante Fe, N. M., to Prescott, Arizona, at a salary of $50 per 
month. He worked around government posts for some time, and while there learned to 
speak Spanish and Indian languages, and afterwards became a scout and interpreter for 
General Crook, and knew many of the famous Indians of that time, including Old Geron- 
imo. Afterwards he was employed by the Pinkerton Detective Agency and did much clever 
work; then he became a cattle detective in Wyoming, which resulted in his being accused 
of the murder of a boy in Wyoming, for which crime he was tried and convicted, and was 
hanged on November 20, 1903, at Cheyenne, Wyoming. Many people in Wyoming to this 
day believe that Tom Horn was falsely accused and that a good man was unfairly hanged. 
His age was 43 years. 
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W. C. Brann, the Iconoclast 


W. C. Brann, one of the most brilliant newspaper men in Texas, was the publisher of 
Brann’s Iconoclast, a vitriolic monthly magazine published at Waco in the 1890s. Its edi- 
torials scintilated with criticisms and bitterness against institutions and individuals, and 
won national reputation for the brilliant editor. Brann and Tom E. Davis, a real estate 
man, engaged in a pistol battle on South Fourth Street, in Waco, April 1, 1898. Both were 
killed. Eyewitnesses testified that Davis fired the first shot, hitting Brann in the back. 
Brann turned and began firing at Davis, and both emptied their guns into each other. 
This is one of the most notable gun-battles that ever occurred in Texas, and aroused excite- 
ment throughout the State. Both antagonists had many friends and sympathizers who 
mourn for them even unto this day. Davis at the time was leading in a mayoralty election 
campaign, being executive secretary of the Waco Good Government Club. 
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; Luke Short, 
Fort Worth Gambler 


Luke Short, pictured here, was known as the best dresser, best shot, and best gambler 
in Fort Worth, Texas, in the early 1880s. He owned the White Elephant saloon and gamb- 
ling house there, and was a smooth-faced, soft-voiced, immaculately-clad, handsome fellow 
weighing about 150 pounds. He was probably born in Arkansas, about 1854, and had drift- 
ed about the cow towns of Dodge City, Ellsworth, and Caldwell, Kansas, and followed his 
friends, the Earps, to Tombstone. Arizona, where he killed a well known gambler, Charlie 
Storms, and then went back to Dodge City, where he stayed for a time until the mayor and 
sheriff there ran him out. and later he turned up in Fort Worth, Texas. Here, while operat- 
ing a very profitable gambling joint. Jim Courtright, who had started a ‘‘shake-down” 
racket, clashed with the dapper little Short, and in a gun fight Courtright was killed, 


February 8, 1887. Luke Short died peacefully in bed in a Kansas town in September, 1893, 
aged 39 years. 
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Scott Cooley and the Mason County War 


In September, 1875, during trail driving days, a feud 
known as the “Mason County War,” broke out in Mason 
county, Texas, in which a number of men lost their lives. 
Tim Williamson, a prominent cattleman, was arrested by 
John Worley, a deputy sheriff, and while being taken to 
jail was set upon by a mob which shot Williamson to 
death. Scott Cooley, an ex-Ranger of Captain Perry's Com- 
pany D, was a particular friend of Williamson, who had 
befriended Cooley in Kansas, and Cooley vowed vengeance 
against his murderers. He rode into Mason heavily armed 
and spent several days collecting facts in the case, and 
Started out to kill, and his action was swift. He found 
where Worley was digging a well, and shot him dead at 
the windlass. It is said that he cut off Worley’s ears and 
taking them into a saloon at Mason, he threw them onto 
the bar and announced that he intended to bring in the 
ears of others who had killed his friend. Williamson had 
other friends who were anxious to avenge his death, and 
they joined Scott Cooley. Among these were John and s 
Mose Beard, George Gladden, Pete and Lige Backus, John 8 
Ringgold, and others. Riding into Mason one day they — 
killed Dan Hoerster, and the war was on, and by the time 
it was brought to a close by Major John B. Jones and his 
Texas Rangers, twelve or fourteen men had been killed. 
Sheriff John Clark found it too much for him to cope with 
the situation, and departed for parts unknown. The two 
Backus brothers and a man named Turley were found 
hanging to a tree, and a man named Wiggins had his 
brains blown out. Turley was cut down just in time to 
save his life. Mose Beard was killed, as was also a man 
named Peter Bader, George Gladden and John Ringgold 
were captured, and sent to the penitentiary, and were 
afterwards pardoned. John Beard skipped out and went 
to Arizona. Scott Cooley disappeared, and report was that 
he died in Blanco county, but some twenty years ago he 
was reported to be living quietly on a ranch near Lords- 
burg, New Mexico. 


“itp. Alfred Y. Allee 


LSA ee -N 
fe 9S rg Alfred Y. Allee was born in DeWitt county, Texas, 
i, in 1855. He grew up in DeWitt and Karnes county, 
and engaged in ranching. Allee became noted as a 
man-killer, but when brought to trial he always prov- 
ed that he shot in self-defense and acquittal resulted. 
His first victim was a man named Word, whom he 
killed in a gunfight at a dance in Karnes county. He 
removed to Frio county, where he established a large 
ranch. Here, in 1886 he and a man named Frank 
Rhodes met on the street in Pearsall and Rhodes was 
killed. In 1888 the notorious Brack Cornett and his 
gang of bank and train robbers was operating in 
South Texas. Alfred Allee was appointed a deputy 
sheriff. Getting a tip that Cornett was stopping at 
a ranch in that county, Allee went there to arrest 
the desperado. In the fight that followed Cornett was 
killed. In 1892, in a fight on a train with two brothers, 
one of them a newspaper man at Pearsall, Allee kill- 
ed the newspaper man and wounded his brother. 
Some time after his acquittal for this killing Allee 
killed a negro train porter in Cotulla. But on August 
19, 1896, Allee himself was stabbed to death by a 
saloon man in Laredo. 
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Judge David S. Terry of California 


Judge David S. Terry was a colorful figure of early days in California. He was a 
Texan and fought in both the Mexican War and the Civil War. He killed Senator Bro- 
derick in a duel; stabbed a Vigilante, and was held by them awhile; slapped Justice Field 
in the face, and was killed by Field’s body-guard, Dave Neagle. Decision is found in slayer’s 


case in United States Supreme Court Reports, Vol. 135, page 55 in Cunningham Sheriff 
vs. Neagle. 
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Chris. Evans and the Sontags 


Chris. Evans was in some way identified with 
the Sontag brothers, George and John, said to be 
responsible for train robberies and other crimes in 
California. The accompanying photograph shows 
Evans after his capture with George Sontag at the 
Evans home in California. The photo shows he was 
shot in one eye. Recently uncovered evidence re- 
veals that Chris. Evans was not involved in train 
robberies with the Sontags, but was imprisoned 
and served many years in Folsom prison because 
of the death of Vernon Wilson, who was killed in 
a fight. His friendship for the Sontags and for har- 
boring them got him in bad. It is said he thought 
he was fighting men attempting to rob him and 
the Sontag brothers who had taken refuge in the 
hills, and he thought he had to stay with them 
for his own safety, not knowing the attackers were 
officers of the law until after the fight was over. 


Chris. Evans in Prison 


This photograph shows Chris. Evans as he 
appeared in the State prison at Folsom, Califor- 
nia, where he was incarcerated from February, 
1894, to May, 1911. Here he is dressed like a 
preacher. This may be why the story leaked out 
that he and the Sontags were pretending to be 
ministers of the gospel, and while holding re- 
Mal meetings they divided time in robbing 
rains. 
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Chris. Evans in Later Life 


The photo at the right shows Chris. 
Evans in late years of his life, after 
he had long been free from prison, and 
while he was making his home in Port- 
land, Oregon, where he had gained 
the friendship of many people who un- 
derstood him and the misfortunes 
which had beset his early life. The 
kindly face and expression shows him 
to be a good man who was successful 
in overcoming the terrible trials which 
beset his life. 


George Sontag, California Outlaw 


George Sontag was captured with Chris. Evans 
near the old Evans homestead at Visalia, California, 
in a fight with officers. This picture was taken of 
him while he was in prison at Folsom, California, 
from November, 1892, to March, 1908. In the fight 
mentioned above Vernon Wilson, a former Texas Ran- 
ger, was killed. It will be remembered that it was 
the same Vernon Wilson, while in the Texas Ranger 
service, rode a horse to death to report to his com- 
mander, Lieutenant Reynolds, at San Saba, Texas, 
that Sam Bass and his gang were at Round Rock, 
and when the Rangers made that famous ride they 
arrived to find that Deputy Sheriff Grimes had been 
killed by the Bass Gang. Sebe Barnes was also killed 
and Sam Bass was mortally wounded. Frank Jack- 
son, of the Bass crowd, had escaped. Vernon Wilson 
was a brave young man and rendered good service to 
Texas, but was cut down in the prime of life while 
Serving as an officer in California. 
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John Sontag, 


Killed by Sheriff’s Posse 


This is a picture of John Sontag, dying in a straw stack in a field near Visalia, Califor- 
nia. He fought the officers single-handed from his hiding place, and was mortally wound- 
ed. Half a dozen of the men in the group around him appear to be well-armed, and the fight 
must have been an uneven one. This John Sontag and his brother, George Sontag, and 
Chris. Evans were thought to have been responsible for several train robberies in Califor- 
nia. Note other pictures of George Sontag and Chris Evans herein. 


Harry Tracy, Notorious Killer 


Harry Tracy, as he appeared while serving a 20-year sen- 
tence in the Oregon State penitentiary for assault and battery. 
His age was 24, and his term began March 22, 1899. Tracy was 
a native of Wisconsin. He had served a previous term in the Utah 
penitentiary. He and David Merrill escaped June 9, 1902, after 
they had killed three guards, Ferrell, Jones, and Tiffany. (Copy 
of Oregon Penitentiary records.) Tracy eluded capture for nearly 
a year, posing as a beggar around Creston, Washington, until 
officers got wise to him, and while he was hiding in a small 
wheat field they surrounded him. He realized that he could not 
escape, and committed suicide. Burial was in the Oregon peni- 


tentiary cemetery. 


David Merrill, Killed by Harry Tracy 


David Merrill as he appeared while serving a term in the 
Oregon State penitentiary for assault and battery in 1899. He was 
28 years old, and was a native of Washington. He and Harry 
Tracy escaped from prison June 9, 1902, after they had killed 
three prison guards named Ferrell, Jones and Tiffany. A few 
days later, on June 17, 1902, Merrill’s body was returned to the 
Oregon penitentiary from Lewis county, Washington, for burial 
in the prison cemetery. The evidence showed that he had been 
killed by his companion, Harry Tracy, who had escaped with him 
when they killed the three guards. (Copied from Oregon Peni- 
tentiary records.) 
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Jack Hays, The Premier 


Texas Ranger Captain 


John Coffey Hays, better known as Jack Hays, the famous Texas Ranger captain, was 
born in Wilson county, Tennessee, in 1818. He came to Texas in 1837, when but nineteen 
years of age, and located in San Antonio. He was a surveyor by protession and was em- 
ployed to survey lands on the frontier. His talent as a commander and leader of bor- 
der men early developed, and he was soon among the chosen leaders ol the pioneers in 
Southwest Texas. His reputation as a fighter was well known, and when the ‘Texas Ran- 
gers were organized in 1840, Hays was given command of the frontier with the rank of 
major. If an account was given in detail of all his exploits and battles on the frontier it 
would make a large book within itself. After making history in the Lone Star State for 
more than eight years, Hays went to California, in 1849, and made history there. He be- 
came the first sheriff at San Francisco, and served that state tor many vears. He became 
very wealthy there. He founded the city of Oakland on land which he had acquired 
through purchase. He died at his home near Piedmont. California, in 1883. 
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Federal Judge 
Duval West, 
Former U.S. Marshal 


Here. in natural pose, is Judge DuVal West, of San Antonio, Texas, who died in San 
Antonio, Texas, May 13, 1949, at the age of 87 years. Judge West was born in Austin, 
Texas, November 13, 1861. He graduated from the Texas Military Institute, Austin, 1879; 
was a cowboy on the Plains 1882-1883; served as Deputy United States Clerk at San An- 
tonio, 1884-1885, and was Chief Deputy United States Marshal 1886-1888. In September, 
1887, accompanied by J. S. McNeel. he repulsed a band of train robbers in a holdup on 
the Southern Pacific railroad at Harwood Station. below San Antonio, and a week later, 
with United States Marshal John R. Rankin and party killed Bill Whitley, leader of the 
train robbers, in a gun fight at Floresville, Texas. and captured some of the gang, who 
were given terms in the penitentiary. Judge West graduated and practiced law in San 
Antonio 1890-1893: was Assistant U. S. District Attorney. 1893-1896; was Adjutant U. S. 
Volunteers, First Texas Cavalry Spanish-American War, 1898. Practiced law in San An- 
tonio until 1914. Was personal representative of President Woodrow Wilson in 1914, visit- 
ing Generals Villa, Carranza, and Zapata. noted Mexican revolutionists. He became United 
States District Judge. Western District of Texas. in December, 1916, until his retirement 
in 1932. Although he was retired, Judge West continued to serve voluntarily, until about a 
year before his death. He was one of the most active. energetic federal officers during his 
long life of service for his country. 
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Captain Ira Aten, Texas Ranger 


Ira Aten joined the Texas Rangers at Austin, under Adjutant-General W. H. King, 
in March, 1883, when he was but twenty years old, and served in Company D, Frontier 
Battalion, for six and a half years. He resigned from the service in August, 1889. While 
encamped with his company at Realitos in Duval county, in 1888, he was ordered to Rich- 
mond, Fort Bend county, where the “Jay Bird and Woodpecker War" had broken out. In 
this war several of the county officials were killed. Governor Ross appointed Aten, then a 
young man of 25 years, sheriff of the county to bring order out of chaos. He succeeded 
in doing so, and made quite a record for himself, so much so that when next election roll- 
ed around he was urged by the citizens there to continue to serve in that capacity, but he 
refused to be a candidate, and when his term expired he went to the Panhandle country, 
away up in Northwest Texas, to engage in the cattle business. This was in 1890. In 1893 
he was appointed sheriff of Castro county. and was active there in running down cattle 
thieves. He later resigned as sheriff of Castro county to accept a position with the Capitol 
Syndicate Ranch Company as manager of the great XIT ranch of 3,000,000 acres, and 
held that position ten years. In 1904 he went to the Imperial Valley in California, and in- 
vested in property there. He was one of the first to urge the building of the great Boulder 
Dam to store water for irrigation in the Impcrial Valley, and today is one of the stock- 
holders and directors in the Imperial Valley Irrigation Co., and lives at El Centro, Cali- 
fornia. At the age of 87 he is still active and alert, and enjoying good health. 
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James B. Gillett 


James B. Gillett was born in Austin, Texas, November 4, 1856, the son of James S. 
and Bettie Harper Gillett, and worked as a cowboy in Lampasas and Menard counties, 
until 1875, when he joined the Texas Rangers, enlisting in Company D, commanded by 
Captain Dan. W. Roberts, then stationed at Menardville. During his early service in this 
company he was engaged in a number of fights with Indians and outlaws, and had many 
thrilling experiences which he told about in his book, "Six Years With the Texas Rangers,” 
now out of print. He was transferred to Company A, Texas Rangers, and served under Cap- 
tain George W. Baylor. from which company he received an honorable discharge Decem- 
ber 26, 1881. For several vears he served as City Marshal of El Paso, during the days when 
a cool head and a {firm hand was needed to control the wild, reckless element that infested 
that border city. In 1885 he resigned from that position to embark in the cattle business, 
becoming manager of the Estacado Land & Cattle Company in Presidio county for nearly 
six years. later going into the ranch business for himself, becoming one of the outstanding 
ranchmen of the Marfa region. He passed away at his home in Marfa some ten years ago. 
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Captain John R. Hughes 


Sergeant John R. Hughes became Captain 
of Company D, Texas Rangers, when Captain 
Frank Jones was slain by Mexican bandits on 
the Rio Grande, near El Paso, Texas, in 1893. 
He joined the Texas Rangers, as a private, at 
Georgetown, Texas, August 10, 1887, and served 
continuously until 1915. He never married, but 
remained true to the sweetheart of his youth, 
who died only a few weeks before they were to 
have been married. Captain Hughes and his 
Rangers became a terror to evil doers all along 
the border, from Brownsville to El Paso. He died 
in Austin in December, 1946, at the age of 91, 
beloved and respected by hosts of friends 
throughout the Southwest. 


Captain Neal Coldwell 


When the Frontier Battalion, Texas Ran- 
gers, was organized under the act approved by 
Governor Coke, April 10, 1874, John B. Jones 
was made Major and Commander. On May 4, 
1879, Captain Neal Coldwell of Kerr county, was 
appointed quartermaster, in which capacity he 
served until February 15, 1883. During his ser- 
vice as Texas Ranger, Captain Coldwell set a 
drag-net and cleaned up Kimble county, Texas, 
arresting every man, woman and child in the 
county, and by this move flushed -out a lot of 
outlaws and fugitives from justice who were in 
hiding there. He served his State well, and re- 
tired to his farm near Center Point, Kerr county. 
Captain Coldwell was born May 2, 1844, and 
died November 7, 1925, at the age of 81 years. 
He was buried in the Center Point cemetery. 
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Captain Lee H. McNelly 


The State Legislature, in 1874, created two distinct military forces for the protection 
of the frontier and the suppression of lawlessness. The Frontier Battalion, commanded by 
Major John B. Jones, was designed to control the Indians on the west, and what was 
known as the Special Force of Rangers was sent to Southwest Texas for the. purpose of 
suppressing bandit troubles on the Mexican border. The commander of this force was 
Captain Lee H. McNelly, shown here. Captain McNelly was sent to DeWitt county in the 
summer of 1874 to cope with the Taylor-Sutton feud, which had already taken the lives 
of a number of citizens there. In the spring of 1875 Captain McNellv was called to Browns- 
ville to deal with Cortina, the notorious Mexican bandit, who was terrorizing the people 
along the Rio Grande, and had several battles with Cortina, who had a force of some 
twelve hundred men across the Rio Grande to help him in his raids into Texas. This Ran- 
ger company effectually broke up the band of thieves and marauders from the Mexican 
side, even though the Rangers had to make raids into Mexico to punish them. McNelly 
was a Sufferer from tuberculosis, and became too ill to continue in the service. He died at 


Burton, Texas, September 4, 1877, at the age of 33, and was succeeded by Captain Lee 
Hall. 
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Major John B. Jones 


Major John B. Jones of Corsicana re- 
ceived his commission as major of the Fron- 
tier Battalion, Texas Rangers, May 2, 1874. 
John B. Jones was born in Fairfield District, 
South Carolina, December 22, 1834. He serv- 
ed in the Civil War as a private with Terry’s 
Texas Rangers, and within a month was 
made adjutant of the Fifth Texas Brigade, 
and at the close of the war he was given the 
rank of Major. Within less than two months 
from the time he received his commission 
as a commander of the Texas Rangers, 
Major Jones had six companies in the field. 
His duty was to guard the whole frontier 
from Red River to the Nueces. He entered 
actively into the work, going from one com- 
pany to another, directing their movements, 
patrolling the entire length of the border, 
a territory 400 miles long and 100 miles 
wide. He was in command of the entire 
Frontier Battalion of six companies, which 
position he held until his death in 1881. 


Captain J. H. Rogers 


Captain J. H. Rogers became a Texas Ranver in 
1882, becoming a member of Company A, and served 
many years, until he was appointed United States 
Marshal, which position he held for some years. then 
again as a Captain of the Texas Rangers until his 
death in 1932, having a record of fifty years as a 
Texas peace officer. 
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Fred Fornoff, Police Captain 


Fred Fornoff was Captain of the 
New Mexico Mounted Police during 
Territorial days, and was a vigilant, 
energetic officer. One of his outstand- 
ing investigations was the assassina- 
tion of former Sheriff Pat Garrett, who 
was killed near Las Cruces, February 
29, 1908. 


Frank M. McMahan 


Francis Marion McMahan, known throughout 
West Texas as Frank M. McMahan, was born in 
Saline county, Missouri, July 9, 1870. He was rear- 
ed in McCulloch county, Texas, and joined the 
Texas Rangers under Captain John R. Hughes, 
Company D, Frontier Battalion, September 1, 1893. 
In 1894 he was married to Miss Alice Hunter, a 
sister to the writer. He entered the Ranger service 
at El Paso, Texas. On May 31st, 1894, he resigned 
from the Texas Rangers to become a Deputy 
United States Marshal under Richard Ware, at 
El Paso. In 1896 he was employed by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, and on April 15th, 1900, he enter- 
ed the service of the New Mexico Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation at Deming, New Mexico, taking the place 
of his brother-in-law, George Scarborough, who 
was killed by outlaws near San Simon. He was in 
charge of a group of Rangers who were employed 
to prevent cattle stealing. McMahan followed this 
work until 1903, then went back to railroading 
until 1912, when he entered the United States Im- 
migration service. In 1924 he was made Chief 
Patrol Inspector with headquarters at San Diego, 
California, and held this position until his death, 
which occurred March 6, 1940, while on duty. He 
was buried at San Diego, California, where he had 
made his home for some years. 
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Captain J. A. Brooks 


Captain J. A. Brooks served many years as a Texas Ranger in 
Company A, on the border, and was engaged in many desperate 
encounters with outlaws. He was formerly Captain of Company F, 
Frontier Battalion, Texas Rangers. This photograph was taken of 
him while he was a member of the Texas Legislature. Brooks county, 
Texas, was named in his honor and he served as County Judge of 
that county until his death, which occurred just a few years ago. 


Vernon Coke Wilson 


Vernon Coke Wilson was a Texas Ranger in 1875. He was chief 
of the Mounted Inspectors in Arizona and New Mexico in 1885, and 
was a special officer for the Southern Pacific Railroad in 1890. He 
was killed while attempting to effect the capture of Evans and Son- 
tag, train robbers, at Sampson’s Flat in Fresno county, California, 
September 13, 1892. 


W.W. Lewis, Texas Ranger 


William W. Lewis, was born in Kentucky, and came to Texas 
while still a young man. He served in Company D, Texas Rangers, 
under Captain Dan W. Roberts, and after retiring from the Ranger 
service he located in the town of Menardville, where he was engaged 
in business until his death, which occurred in 1934. 
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Lamar P. Sieker, 


Quartermaster-General 


In 1874 Captain L. P. Sieker was made 
Quartermaster-General of the Frontier Bat- 
talion, Texas Rangers. He had served in the 
ranks, and was a most efficient officer. Gen- 
eral Sieker died at his home in Austin many 
years ago. 


Sergeant Ed. A. Sieker, 


Texas Ranger 


Sergeant Ed A. Sieker was a mem- 
ber of Company D, Texas Rangers, 
under Captain Dan W. Roberts, and 
served several years on the frontier, 
and had a number of desperate en- 
counters with outlaws. After retir- 
ing from the Ranger service he locat- 
ed at Menardville, where he died 
many years ago. He was a brother 
to General L. P. Sieker, also of the 
Ranger force. 
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Lieutenant N. O. Reynolds, 


Texas Ranger 


Lieutenant N. O. Reynolds was placed in command of Company E, Texas Rangers in 
1878, and was stationed at Lampasas, Texas. He had served very efficiently under Captains 
Perry, Roberts, Coldwell, and with Major Jones himself. Sergeant Reynolds had a big part 
in breaking up the Higgins-Horrell feud in Lampasas county in 1877, and made a long ride 
with a detail of his company from San Saba to Round Rock in July, 1878, to intercept 
Sam Bass and his gang. The distance was 110 miles, and was covered in about fifteen 
hours. Accompanying Lieutenant Reynolds on this ride were C. L. Nevill, Henry McGee, J. 
B. Gillett, Abe Ligon, Bill Derrick, John R. Bannister and W. L. Bannister. Just before they 
reached Round Rock the fight between Bass and his gang and Dick Ware and some Ran- 
gers was over and Reynolds’ detail met posses of citizens in pursuit of the gang. Bass was 
found a few miles from Round Rock and taken to town, where he died the next day from 


his wounds. 
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The Texas Rangers 


Here is a group of Texas Rangers from the four battalions, headed by Adjutant- 
General W. N. Mabry, detailed to prevent the Maher-Fitzsimmons prize fight from taking 
place in Texas, in 1896. Prize-fighting had been outlawed in Texas, and when it was 
openly announced that the bout had been arranged to be pulled off at El Paso, Governor 
Charles A. Culberson sent the Rangers to that place to prevent it. The fight did take place, 
but it was in Mexico, just across the Rio Grande, opposite Langtry, Texas. The Rangers 
looked on, from the American side of the river. In the group, as numbered, are: No. 1, Ad- 
jutant-General W. N. Mabry; No. 2, Captain John R. Hughes; No. 3, Captain J. A. Brooks; 
No. 4, Captain W. J. McDonald; No. 5, Captain J. H. Rogers; No. 6, Creed Taylor; No. 7, 
John Hess; No. 8, Bob Chew; No. 9, Sergeant Throckmorton; No. 10, J. H. Evetts; No. 11, 
George Horton; No. 12. Billy McCauley; No. 13, Lee Queen; No. 14, Jim (Woolly) Bell; No. 
15, Ed Flint; No. 16, James Fulgam; No. 17, Ed Donley; No. 18, Sgt. W. J. L. Sullivan; No. 
19, Jack Harwell; No. 20, Bob McClure; No. 21, Ed Conley; No. 22, Andy Ferguson; No. 23, 
W. M. Burwell; No. 24, John Moore: No., 25, C. F. Heirs; No. 26, C. L. (Kid) Rogers; No. 
27, Thalis T. Cook: No. 28, Doc Neal; No. 29, Edgar Neil; No. 30, Ed Bryant; No. 31, Doctor 
Lozier; No. 32,.George Tucker. 
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W. W. Collier, Texas Ranger 


W. W. Collier, who recently passed 
away at his home in the Rio Grande 
Valley, entered the Texas Ranger service 
at an early age. He had reached the ripe 
old age of 86, and was quite active up to 
a year or so before he died. For many 
years Mr. Colier was engaged in the 
banking business in San Antonio, but 
retired in 1940 and moved to the Rio 
Grande Valley. This photograph was 
taken when he was about 18, and shows 
him “packed up” and ready for scout 
duty. 


A.J. Sowell, Texas Ranger and Author 


Andrew Jackson Sowell was born August 2, 1848, 
near Seguin, Texas, and died at Center Point, Texas, 
in 1922, at the age of 74 years. He served as a Texas 
Ranger in the Wichita campaign of 1870-71 against 
the Indians. After he left the Ranger service Mr. 
Sowell became an author of considerable note. His 
first book, “Rangers and Pioncers of Texas,” was pub- 
lished in 1883. His “History of Fort Bend County,” 
and also his ‘History of Guadalupe County,” are 
now very rare collector’s items, as well as his "Texas 
Indian Fighters,” published in 1900. In fact, all of 
his books are now in the rare class. He made quite 
a contribution to the history of Texas by going about 
and interviewing old settlers and publishing their 
reminisence sketches, thus preserving a lot of first- 
hand history which otherwise would have been lost. 
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Ten Deputy United States Marshals 


Here are ten famous Deputy United States Marshals, who worked out of the United 
States Court at Fort Smith, Arkansas, presided over by Judge Isaac Parker, in the 1880s 
and 1890s. Back row, left to right; Wes Bauman, Abe Allen, John Tolbit, Bill Smith, Tom 


Johnson. Front Row, left to right; Dave Rusk, Heck Bruner, Paden Colbert, Charles Cope- 
land, and Captain G. S. White. 
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A Group of Texas Rangers in 1887 


This is a photograph of a group of Company D, Texas Rangers, at Realitos, Texas, in 
1887. Back row from left; Jim King, Bass Outlaw, Riley Boston, Charles Fusselman, Mr. 
Durbin, Ernest Rogers, Charles Barton. Walter Jones. Sitting, left to right: Bob Bell, Cal 
Aten, Captain Frank Jones, Walter Durbin, Jim Robinson, Frank Schmidt. 
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Arizona Cowboys 


Here is a photograph of two Arizona cow- 
boys in the 1880s. Billie Hildreth, seated, was 
a dependable cowhand on the John Slaughter 
ranch, and Burt Alvord, a deputy sheriff of 
Tombstone, Cochise county. Alvord after- 
wards “went outlaw” and participated in a 
number of holdups in that section. 
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John L. Dibrell 


John L. Dibrell served five years in Com- 
pany C, Texas Rangers, and was Deputy 
United States Marshal for over thirteen 
years. Then he served as Chief Clerk of 
Criminal Records at the State Penitentiary 
for three years, after which he was a United 
States Customs Inspector for more than 
ten years. He rendered valuable service in 
all departments in which he worked, and 
now lives in retirement at Ingram, Kerr 
county, Texas. A short time ago he com- 
pletely lost his eyesight and now sits in 
total darkness. His devoted brother, Ben F. 
Dibrell, lives with him and attends to his 
wants. 
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Val Verde County Peace Officers 


Val Verde county is located on the Rio Grande, in West Texas. Del Rio is the 
county seat. Here is a photo of Val Verde county sheriff and deputies in 1909. Standing, 
left to right: W. R. Edwards, Mike Sharp, John Wernette, Ross Roberts, Milam Wright. 
Seated, left to right: Fred Jones, Charlie Craighead, F. J. Reid, Sheriff C. C. Bartley. 


Captain Pat Dolan, Texas Ranger 


Pat Dolan was born in Roscommon county, 
Ireland, and came to the United States in 
1850. His first service to the land of his adop- 
tion was in the Union Army during the Civil 
War. In 1867 he lived in Fort Davis, Texas, 
and was a civilian employee with the troops 
stationed there. In 1873 he was elected sheriff 
of Uvalde county, which office he resigned to 
enter the Ranger service in 1874, first as 
lieutenant and later as captain, continuing 
in the service until 1879, when he resigned to 
engage in the cattle business. Later he served 
as Sheriff of Jeff Davis county after it was 
cut off from Presidio county. 
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Thomas P. McCall, 
Early Sheriff 


Thomas P. McCall was born June 7, 1831, in Belfast, Ireland. He came to America in 
1844, at the age of 13, and became an apprentice carpenter in shipbuilding in New York. 
In 1848, with seventeen others, he started to California, and soon after they landed at 
Port Lavaca, Texas, where an outfit for traveling was arranged, intending to go by way of 
Mazatlan, Mexico, but before starting all died with cholera, except McCall and two others. 
The three then went to Castroville, where McCall remained, his two companions continuing 
on out west and in a short time they were killed by Indians. In 1854, with Bigfoot Wallace 
as a companion, McCall carried mail on horseback from San Antonio, Texas, to Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. In 1857 he drove a stage out of San Antonio to El Paso, with Light Townsend, 
on the Overland Mail between San Antonio, Texas, and San Diego, California, while Big- 
foot Wallace, Louis Oge, Tom Rife, and a Mr. Bader were the guards. In 1858 McCall was com- 
missioned sheriff of Medina county by Governor H. R. Runnels. In 1860 he received his 
second commisison from Governor Sam Houston. In later years he became a deputy sheriff 
in Bexar county, and was elected to the office of sheriff for ten years. He died in San An- 


tonio October 26, 1902. 
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Jeff B. Moore, Peace Officer 


Jeff B. Moore, was raised in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, and spent his young manhood fighting Indians 
in Argentina, South America, after which he was a 
Texas cowboy for many years. He served as Sheriff of 
Crockett county, Texas, several terms, and ranched in 
Uvalde, Tom Green, Crockett, Bexar and Val Verde 
counties. He was a banker at San Angelo, and ex- 
president of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raiser’s As- 
sociation. He passed away at Del Rio some years ago. 


R. R. (Dick) Russell 


R. R. Russell, more familiarly known as 
Dick Russell, was born in Dawson county, 
Georgia, October 8, 1858. He came to 
Texas with his parents. Mr. and Mrs. J. 
O. Russell, when he was 12 years old. In 
1880 he enlisted in Company D, Texas 
Rangers, under Captain D. W. Roberts, 
and served two years. In 1886 he was 
elected sheriff of Menard county, Texas, 
and held that office for ten vears. He 
was identified with the stockraising 
business almost all of his life, and later 
engaged in banking at Menardville, and 
in San Antonio. He died in San Antonio, 
Texas, June 28, 1922. 
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Captain Frank Jones 


Company D, Frontier Battalion, Texas 
Rangers, was organized May 25, 1874, 
with C. R. Perry as captain. Dan W. 
Roberts became captain when Perry re- 
Signed. When Roberts resigned in 1882, 
he was succeeded by L. P. Sieker, with 
Frank Jones as first lieutenant, and when 
Sieker was made quartermaster, Jones 
became captain of Company D. This 
young and zealous Ranger was assassin- 
ated June 30, 1893, in the performance 
of his duty, by the base treachery of 
some Mexican murderers and robbers 
near San Elizario, Texas. An excellent 
man, and a most energetic, efficient, and 
fearless officer and Ranger, was lost to 
society and the service of the State when 
Captain Jones was killed. 


Captain Bill McDonald 


Captain William Jesse McDonald was born in 
Mississippi, September 28, 1852, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Enoch McDonald. His father was killed in 
the Civil War, and his widowed mother moved to 
Texas in 1866. He became a special Ranger in Cap- 
tain S. A. Murray's Company B, and when Cap- 
tain Murray resigned, McDonald was appointed 
Captain of that company by Governor J. S. Hogg 
in 1893, and served in that capacity until 1907, 
when Governor Thos. M. Campbell appointed him 
State Revenue Agent. In 1916 he was selected as 
President Woodrow Wilson's personal bodyguard, 
and during Wilson's tenure in office was constantly 
with or near him. To give an account of his ex- 
ploits would require a large volume. 
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Capt. Dan W. Roberts 


Captain Dan W. Roberts was born in Mississippi October 10, 1841, and came to Texas 
with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Roberts, in 1843. He was reared on the Texas 
frontier, and joined the Texas Rangers in 1874. He became Captain of Company D, Fron- 
tier Battalion, and served as such until the fall of 1882, when he resigned to enter private 
life He moved to New Mexico where he lived several years, during which time he served a 
term or two as sheriff of Lincoln county. Returning to Texas in 1922, he located in Austin, 
where he passed away in 1933 at the ripe age of 92 years. His good wife, Mrs. Luvenia Con- 
way Roberts, whom he married in 1875, spent six years in a Texas Ranger camp with her 
husband. She passed away a few years ago in Austin, Texas. 
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Groups of Texas Rangers at Ysleta, 1894 


This is a group of Texas Rangers, Company D, Frontier Battalion, under Captain John 
R. Hughes, stationed at Ysleta, Texas, in 1894. Standing, left to right: Deputy U. S. Mar- 
shal Frank M. McMahan, William Schmidt, James V. Latham, Joe Sitter, Ed Palmer, Thalis 
T. Cook. Seated, left to right: A Mexican prisoner; George Tucker, J. W. Saunders, Ser- 
geant Carl Kirchner, and Captain John R. Hughes. 


Texas Rangers at Alice, Texas, 1892 


Here is a group of Company E, Texas Rangers, Frontier Battalion, at Alice, Texas, in 
1892. Standing; left to right: P. J. McNeel, Rigdon (Fat) Terrell, Forest Townsley, J. S. 
McNeel, Jr., Everett E. Townsend, Richard Flowers, (not a Ranger), Charles Premont, Bud 
Rader, Louis Pauli, Rut Evans, Bob Townsley. Seated, left to right: D. S. Robinson, John 
Cameron, Captain J. S. McNeel, Charles Johnson, Luke Dowe. 
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Group of Texas Rangers at Colorado, Texas, 1906 


This is a group of Texas Rangers under Captain Frank Johnson, stationed at Colorado 
City, Texas, in 1906. They are Tom B. White, A. R. Baker, Ivan Murchison, Captain Frank 
Johnson, Billy McCauley, Parker Weston, and Oscar J. Rountree. 


Early Day Cowboy Group, 1884 


A group of early day Texas cowboys, taken at San Angelo, Texas in 1894. Standing, 
left to right: Frank Pierce, Jim Gorman, Unidentified, Bob Drennan, R. R. (Dick) Rus- 
sell, Seated, left to right: Sim Francis, Hood Murchison, J. B. (Jeff) Moore. 
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Texas Rangers on Duty at Fort Worth, 1886 


A group of Captain G. H. Schmidt’s Texas Rangers on duty in the Fort Worth railroad 
Strike in 1886. Left to right: Will Owens, Henry Putts, J. C. Barringer, Sam Pickett, Charles 
Kuhley, G. H. Clark, J. R. Robinson, Corporal J. W. Durbin, Lieutenant A. C. Grimes, and 
Captain G. H. Schmidt. 
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John B. Armstrong, Texas Ranger 


Lieut. John B. Armstrong served in a 
special Texas Ranger Company, first under 
Captain L. H. McNelly and later under Cap- 
tain Lee Hall. He was a fearless Ranger and 
engaged in many desperate fights with ban- 
dits and outlaws on the Mexican border. 
It was Lieut. Armstrong who captured John 
Wesley Hardin, notorious gunman of the 
1870s. 
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Captain Frank Hamer, 


Energetic Texas Ranger 


This photograph of Frank Hamer, left, and R. M. Hudson, right, Texas Rangers, 
was made at Del Rio, Texas. by N. H. Rose the next morning after Ed Putnam was killed 
in a battle with the officers December 1, 1906. Frank Hamer was born in Wilson county, 
Texas, March 17, 1884, and was reared in San Saba county. He entered the Ranger ser- 
vice on April 21, 1906, under Captain J. H. Rogers, and after serving more than two years 
he resigned to become city marshal of Navasota, where he remained from November 1, 
1908, until April 1, 1911. He next went to Houston as a special officer, where he remained 
two years. He re-entered the Ranger service in 1915, and spent a year on detached service, 
and then became a cattle inspector for more than a year. In 1918 he again became a Ran- 
ger, serving under Captain W. W. Taylor. In 1921 he became Captain of Company C, 
Texas Rangers. with headquarters at Del Rio, which position he held continuously until 
November 1, 1932. When Clyde Barrow and Bonnie Parker were cutting such a wide swath 
of crime in 1934, Frank Hamer was put on their trail, as a State Highway patrolman, and 
brought an abrupt end to their murderous career in Louisiana, May 23, 1934. The best ac- 
count of the activities of this energetic Texas Ranger which we have ever read is to be 


found in Walter Prescott Webb's outstanding book, “The Texas Rangers,” published in 
1935 by Houghton Mifflin Co.. New York. 
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Group of Texas Rangers 
at Shafter Mines 


A group of four Texas Rangers, members 
of Company C, while they were running 
down bandits at Shafter mines in the Big 
Bend district of Texas in 1890. Left to right, 
standing, Bob Speaker and Jim Putnam; 
seated, Lon Odom and Captain John R. 
Hughes. 


Luke Dow, Texas Ranger 


Luke Dowe served in Company E, Texas 
Rangers, from 1890 to 1892. Later he was sheriff 
of Maverick county. Held various positions in 
the United States Custom Service as inspector, 
mounted inspector, and deputy collector, be- 
tween 1892 and 1935, more than thirty years as 
deputy collector. 
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Captain Tom Hickman, 


Texas Ranger 


Captain Tom Hickman, Captain 
of Company B, Texas Rangers, 
was in the Ranger service for 
more than twelve years. With his 
company he saw much service in 
various parts of the State, par- 
ticularly active in preserving or- 
der in the oil fields and boom 
towns. 


Nat B. (Kiowa) Jones 


Nat B. Jones, more familiarly known as “Kiowa” 
Jones, was a Texas Ranger under Captain Bill 
McDonald and in later years served as an inspector 
for the Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. He died 
at Kerrville about 1928. 
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“Blaze” Delling, Texas Ranger 


M. G. (Blaze) Delling was a member of 
Company B, Texas Rangers from Septem- 
ber, 1900 to December, 1906. He was one 
of Captain Bill McDonald's outstanding 
Rangers. Before entering the Ranger ser- 
vice he was tax collector of Mitchell, county, 
Texas. He left the Ranger service to become 
a United States Customs inspector, and 
served in that capacity for five years, later 
becoming a United States Immigration in- 
spector in 1911, which position he was still 
holding when this photograph was taken 
(in 1911) by John L. Dibrell at Zapata, 
Texas. 


Bass Outlaw, Texas Ranger 


This is a photograph of Bass Outlaw, a 
Texas Ranger in Company D, at Realitos, Texas 
in 1897. Outlaw served as a member of Company 
D under Captains Frank Jones and John R. 
Hughes. He was killed by John Selman in El 
Paso, Texas, in 1894. 
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Group of Texas Rangers at Amarillo, 1909 


This photograph of a group of Texas Rangers, Company B, was taken at Amarillo, 
Texas, in 1909. Reading from left to right: W. F. Sallis, C. P. Middleton, A. W. Brown, Cap- 
tain Tom Ross, Sergeant Roscoe Redus, and James L. Seale. 


Captain Sam A. McMurry, 


Texas Ranger 


In 1882 Sam A. McMurry was appointed 
Captain of Company B, Frontier Battalion, 
Texas Rangers, and served as such for many 
years. He was one of the most popular and 
well liked Rangers, and had the full confi- 
dence and esteem of all of those who served 
under him. 
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Group of Texas Rangers, Company B, 1889 


Here is shown a group of Captain Sam McMurry’s Company B Texas Rangers at Thur- 
ber, Erath county in 1889. Left to right: J. W. Bracken, Arthur Terrell, Tom Mahorn, Tom 
Platt, Sam Platt, Sterling Price, Tom Hickman, Mrs. Sam Platt, W. J. L. Sullivan, Ed Brit- 
ton, Lon Lewis, Rudd Platt, and Phil Best. 


Capt. R. C. (Rufe) Perry, 


Texas Ranger 


When the Frontier Battalion, Texas Ran- 
gers, was organized in 1874, C. R. (Rufe) 
Perry became Captain of Company D, and 
served as such until he resigned. His com- 
pany was very active in trailing and fighting 
Indians on the frontier. Here is shown a pic- 
ture of Captain Perry, (holding cane), with 
his Indian trailer, Brazil Linscom. This was 
copied from an old faded photograph. 
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“Big Foot” Wallace, 


The Daniel Boone 


of Texas 


William A. A. Wallace, more familiarly known as “Big Foot” Wallace, was one of the 
early Rangers of Texas. He was born in Rockbridge county, Virginia, April 3, 1817, and 
came to Texas in 1837. Much has been written about this hardy frontiersman, who settled 
and lived on the extreme frontier for many years, battling with Indians and Mexicans. He 
was regarded as the “Daniel Boone of Texas,” and many of the older settlers of the State 
today remember having seen him and heard him tell thrilling experiences. He died at 
his home at Bigfoot, Texas, January 7, 1899, in his 83rd year. 
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Group of Texas Rangers at San Saba, 1897 


This is a group of Texas Rangers sent to San Saba, Texas, in 1897, to break up the 
“mob” which had been terrorizing citizens of that county for some time. Sergeant W. J. L. 
Sullivan and Edgar T. Neal, members of the company, are not in the group. Neal after- 
wards became sheriff of San Saba county for several terms. Reading from left to right, 
are: Ollie Perry, Jack Harrell, Dr. Donnelly, James Bell, William McCauley, Dudley Barker, 
Van Lane, Robert McClure, and Captain Bill McDonald. 


Three Old Friends 


Meet in Houston 


This trio helped to make history in early Oklahoma. Reading from lett to right: E. D. 
Nix, former United States Marshal of Oklahoma District; Al Jennings, former train robber 
and bandit who led the Jennings gang, and who served a term in the penitentiary for 
his misdeeds; and Chris Madsen, former Deputy United States Marshal. who delivered Jen- 
nings to the penitentiary after his conviction. Jennings reformed and became a lawyer, 
writer and evangelist of note, and at the present time is a well respected citizen of Califor- 
nia. This photograph was made by N. H. Rose, official photographer for the National Fron- 
tiersmen’s Association, at their convention in Houston, Texas, in November, 1937. 
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Temple Houston, 


Son of Sam Houston 


Temple Houston, youngest son of General Sam Houston, was born in Austin, Texas, 
about 1862. He grew up to become a brilliant lawyer and orator and settled in Oklahoma, 
during Territorial days. He attained a great deal of notoriety there, and was regarded as an 
aggressive fighter. Al and Frank Jennings were practicing law there, too, making their 
home at El Reno. Al Jennings was presocuting attorney for Canadian county, and his 
father was county judge. Another brother, Ed Jennings, and Temple Houston opposed each 
other in court at Woodward. and clashed over a number of points. That night the two met 
in a saloon, and Houston killed Ed Jennings. Later Al and Frank Jennings became out- 
laws and began robbing trains and banks, but were finally captured and sent to the peni- 
tentiary. Temple Houston practiced law in Oklahoma for many years, and died there some 
years ago. 
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Thomas J. Smith 


Thomas J. Smith was born in New York in 1830. Little is known of his early life 
beyond the fact that he received a fair education, and had been well raised. He was five 
feet eleven inches in height, tipped the scales at 170 pounds, stood erect, and had grayish 
blue eyes, auburn hair, and light mustache. He was gentle in manners, low toned in 
speech, and brave beyond question. In 1869, when Abilene was one of the wildest cow 
towns in Kansas, Thomas J. Smith was appointed City Marshal. He was known as Bear 
River Smith, because of a bloody fight in which he had participated in at Bear River, Wy- 
oming. His first maneuver in his campaign on lawlessness was to enforce an ordinance 
against gun-toting. He used his fists to enforce the ordinance. On November 2, 1869, Tom 
Smith was killed while trying to arrest two men named McConnell and Miles in a dug-out 
ten or twelve miles northeast of Abilene. Tom Smith was a Deputy United States Marshal 
as well as chief of police at the time, and met his death in the line of duty. 
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Al Sieber, Government Scout 


Al Sieber was an Arizona pioneer, and a famous 
government scout during Territorial days. Later he 
became a Deputy United States Marshal, and was quite 
active in running many criminals down and putting 
them behind bars. 


Black Bart, Highwayman 


Charles E. Bolton, otherwise known as 
“Black Bart,” was a California highwayman in 
the early days of that state, and held up and 
robbed stages and passengers many times be- 
fore he was finally apprehended and sent to 
San Quentin prison. He served a little more than 
four years, and was released for exceptionally 
good behavior, after which he vanished and no 
one knows what became of him. 


T. Jeff Carr, Wyoming Officer 


T. Jeff Carr was a celebrated peace officer in Chey- 
enne, Wyoming. He served in an official capacity from 
1867 to 1915, probably the longest term on record. In 
those early days he had to deal with many desperate 
characters, but fearlessly discharged his duties. 
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Andrew Jackson Potter, 
The Fighting Parson 


Andrew Jackson Potter, familiarly known as the “Fighting Parson,” was one of the 
greatest characters that ever lived on the Texas frontier. He was born in Chariton county, 
Missouri, April 3, 1830, and spent his early boyhood in that state. At the age of ten years 
he became an orphan, and grew up without an education, being unable to read and write 
before he was grown. At an early age he became a race rider and gambler, and when the 
war with Mexico broke out in 1846 he entered Captain Slack’s company of volunteers to 
go to New Mexico as a teamster. In 1852 he came to Texas, and a short time after arriv- 
ing in this state he was converted and joined the Methodist church. He became a preacher 
—a circuit rider—and preached over a vast scope of territory in the western section, then 
infested with Indians and desperate characters. He carried rifle and six-shooter with him 
wherever he went, and often had occasion to use them. He usually subdued desperate 
characters with his fists. He became known as a fair fighter, ready to meet any foe at any 
place or at any time. Potter was a great man and helped to establish the Methodist 
church firmly in Western Texas. He died while preaching in the pulpit in 1896. 
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Tiburcio Vasquez, 


California Outlaw 


Tiburcio Vasquez was an early day out- 
law in California, a member of Joaquin 
Murietta’s band, which operated in Califor- 
nia in the early 1850s. Several bandits, each 
claiming to be the real Murietta, were ter- 
rorizing the people in the vicinity of Stock- 
ton, California, at that period. Just which 
gang Vasquez belonged to is unknown. 
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Milt A. Sharp, Bold Stage Robber 


Milton A. Sharp was a noted California 
stage robber. He held up and robbed the 
Bodie stage four times, in June and Septem- 
ber, 1880. Large rewards were offered for 
his capture. 


Doug. Coalson, Texas Ranger 


Doug. Coalson was a gallant Texas Ranger 
in the 1870s, a member of Company D, Fron- 
tier Battalion, commanded by Captain Dan 
Roberts. He was often referred to as “one of 
Captain Roberts’ boys.” Coalson was reared 
in Kimble county, Texas. 


- 
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Elfego Baca, Fearless Officer 


Elfego Baca was a deputy sheriff in New 
Mexico in 1884, when he bravely stood off 
and fought, single-handed, about eighty 
cowboys who were determined to rescue 
one of their friends who had been arrested 
by Baca. The brave young officer barricad- 
ed himself in an adobe house and about 
4,000 shots were fired at him. He did not 
get a scratch, and next day landed his 
prisoner in the Socorro jail. Baca became 
a prominent lawyer in New Mexico, and 
was highly esteemed by the pcople of that 
state. He died in 1949. 


Tom Carson, Texas Ranger 


Tom Carson served several years as 
a Texas Ranger in Company D, Fron- 
tier Battalion, in Captain Dan W. 
Roberts’ company. He was killed in a 
gunfight in Kerrville after he had re- 
tired from the Ranger service. 


W.T. (Slick) Clements 


Texas Ranger 


W. T. (Slick) Clements was a member of 
Company D, Frontier Battalion, Texas Rangers, 
in the 1870s, commanded by Captain Dan W. 
Roberts. He saw much hard Service on the fron- 
tier, and was considered one of the most fearless 
young Rangers in the company. 
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Oscar Latta, Peace Officer and Ranger 


Oscar Latta, now living at Del Rio, Texas, 
served as a Texas Ranger in the 1890s. After leav- 
ing the Ranger service he served as a deputy 
sheriff in Kimble and Menard counties and later 
was elected sheriff of Kimble county, serving as 
such for several terms. He retired from active duty 
some years ago to engage in ranching in Val Verde 
county. 


This group of Texas Rangers of Company B, was camped on the San Saba river in 
September 1896. They are mounted and ready to ride on a scout. Note the pack-mule carry- 
ing bedding and camp equippage. Left to right, they are: Edgar T. Neal, Allen R. Maddox, 
Tom Johnson the cook, Dudley S. Barker, and John L. Sullivan. 
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General Lee Christmas, Soldier of Fortune 


Here is a photo of General Lee Christmas, as he appeared 
in 1894, before he went to Central America and there became 
a military leader of armies, engaging in service in Guatamala, 
Honduras, Salvador, and Costa Rica. In Honduras he was en- 
gaged as a railroad engineer. He became tired of that work 
and returned to the United States, and then again went back 
to Honduras to his railroad employment. When the railroads 
were taken over by the warring factions there he was forced 
into the fighting game, and for many years was a prominent 
figure in army maneuvers and battles. He finally became a 
General in the army there. He had many personal encounters, 
and gained the reputation of being one of the famous gun 
fighters of the world. He reveled in wealth and high living for 
a time, but ill health and poverty overtook him, and he re- 
turned to the good old U. S. A., and died in New Orleans. 
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Group of Texas Rangers at Austin, 1907 


. 


These are Texas Rangers, grouped on the steps of the State Capitol in Austin in 1907. 
Top row, left to right: Sheriff Will Wright of Wilson county, J. C. (Doc) White, Dudley 
White, Levi Davis, Crosby Marsden, J. T. (Tom) Laughlin, Marvin E. Bailey, Tom B. White, 
Deputy Sheriff Coley White of Travis county. Bottom row: Col. E. M. Phelps, Assistant 
Quartermaster Texas Rangers; General J. O. Newton, Adjutant General; Captain J. H. 
Rogers, Col. L. T. Rogers, Quartermaster Texas Rangers; Oscar Latta. 
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Charles Goodnight, 
No-Gunman 
of the Panhandle 


Charles Goodnight, who passed away on December 12, 1929, at the ripe age of 93 
years, was one of the greatest characters that ever lived in Texas. He was the real pioneer 
of the Panhandle, having settled in Palo Duro Canyon and established a ranch in the 
1860s, and lived there for nearly sixty years. Mr. Goodnight dealt with Indians and bad 
men of the frontier, but in taming the frontier he did not resort to the gun except in cases 
where Indians attacked. He was a friend to the Indian and to the white man and his ranch 


was known far and wide for its hospitality. 
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S.O. (Sod) Durst, Texas Ranger and Peace Officer 


Sterling O. Durst, better known as “Sod” Durst, was born in Leon county, Texas, 
the son of John S. Durst, whose father. Colonel John Durst was prominent in Colonial 
days, and owned the famous old stone fort at Nacogdoches. John S. Durst moved to 
Kimble county when Sterling Durst was less than a year old. Here the boy grew to man- 
hood, and in 1918 enlisted in Company F, Texas Rangers, under Captain W. W. Taylor, and 
was stationed at Harlingen, Texas, for two years. He left the service, but re-enlisted in 
1921 in Headquarters Company, under Captain Nichols, and was transferred to Company 
A, commanded by Captain Will Wright. He resigned from this company in 1922 to accept 
a position with the Texas State Fish, Game and Oyster Commission, which position he held 
for several years. Next he ran for Sheriff and Tax Collector of Kimble county, was elected, 


and served two terms. after which he Served as Special Ranger for the Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion at Port Arthur, Texas. 
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Captain W. L. Barler 
Texas Ranger 


Captain W. L. Barler, former Texas 
Ranger and Customs officer for many 
years, lives at Sanderson, Texas. He 
served as Sheriff and Tax Collector of 
Terrell county, Texas, for several terms, 
where he is held in highest esteem by 
the citizens. 


Al Jennings Reformed 
and “Went Straight” 


Al Jennings “got off on the wrong foot,” 
and became an outlaw in the old days in Okla- 
homa. He was the leader of the Al Jennings 
gang of train and bank robbers, but was cap- 
tured and sentenced to the penitentiary. His re- 
formation was complete, for when he returned 
to civil life he became a prominent lawyer, 
writer, and evangelist, and lives in California, 
honored and esteemed by the people of that 
State. This photograph was made of Jennings 
by N. H. Rose in 1937. 
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Judge Roy Bean, The Law West of the Pecos 
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JUDGE ROY BEAN’S SALOON AND BILLIARD HALL, 1902 


Roy Bean, known throughout the land as the “Law West of the Pecos,” was perhaps 
the most colorful character that ever lived in West Texas. Of course, many of the stories 
and legends that are now printed about him are not true, but there are enough that 
bear a semblance of truth to make interesting reading. Roy Bean followed the Southern 
Pacific railroad as it was building west from San Antonio in 1882. He ran a saloon in a 
tent and supplied the construction crews with liquor. For a time he operated his saloon 
at a construction camp called Vinegarone. When the station was laid out at Langtry it was 
named for one of the railroad officials, and Bean moved his saloon there. He put up a small 
lumber building within thirty feet of the tracks, and when passenger trains stopped there 
for five or ten minutes, passengers would get off the train and buy drinks at Bean’s bar. 
Bean was appointed Justice of the Peace, the first to dispense law between the Pecos river 
and El Paso, a distance of four hundred miles. He held this office until his death in 1903, 
with the exception of one term when he was defeated, but two years later he had the of- 
fice again. He also built an “opera house and town hall” in Langtry, which is now in a 
dilapidated condition. He died in Langtry, from pneumonia, March 19, 1903, at the age of 
78 years. 


JUDGE ROY BEAN'S OPERA HOUSE, TOWN HALL, AND 
SEAT OF JUSTICE, 1902 


J. Frank Norfleet 


Veritable Blood Hound 
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J. Frank Norfleet was born in Gonzales county, Texas, February 23, 1864. He grew up 
as a farmer boy, and later became a cow hand, and moved to the Panhandle country in 
1889, and there married Eliza Hudgins. They filed claim on 160 acres of land, and remain- 
ed right there through the years that were to follow. In 1919 a well organized bunco ring 
was operating in Texas, and Frank Norfleet fell victim to their scheme. He was robbed of 
more than $100,000 by the gang of four or five men. He took their trail and followed it re- 
lentlessly for more than two years, following them all over the United States, and event- 
ually landed all of the swindlers in prison. Norfleet worked single-handed, and risked his 
life many times in following the pursuit. His feat has no parallel in the annals of detec- 
tive work in this country. A full account of this chase of criminals is given in the book, 
“Norfleet,” published by the Imperial Press, Sugar Land, Texas, in 1924. Mr. Norfleet at 
this writing, 1950, is still living at Hale Center, Texas. 
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Dallas Stoudenmire, Marshal of El Paso 


Dallas Stoudenmire was born in Alabama, served dur- 
ing the Civil War, and after that war ended he came to 
Colorado county, Texas, and saw service with the Texas 
Rangers, in Company B, under Captain Waller. For a 
time he lived in San Saba county, then later drifted out 
to El Paso, where he became City Marshal in 1881 and 
proved to be a real gun-fighter. He was succeeded in office 
a little more than a year later by James B. Gillett, a for- 
mer Texas Ranger also. Stoudenmire was killed in El 
Paso in 1883 in a fight with the Manning brothers. 


Ed. O. Kelly, Slayer of Bob Ford 


Ed O. Kelley was a native of Harrisonville, 
Missouri. He first met Bob Ford in a rooming 
house in Pueblo, Colorado, in 1902. At that 
time Bob Ford owned a saloon in Creede, 
Colorado. Ford accused Kelley of stealing a 
diamond ring from him. Kelley went to Creede 
and killed Bob Ford with a shotgun, June 8, 
1902. He was tried for this killing and given 
a sentence of twenty years in the penitentiary. 
After serving nearly two years he was pardon- 
ed, and went to Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
where he was killed by a policeman named 
Burdett, January 13, 1904. 
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James David Landrum 


Peace Officer 


James David Landrum was born in Lam- 
pasas, Texas, in 1867, and died in Dallas in 
1942. He was for a time a Texas Ranger, and 
later served on the Waco police force, from 
1912 to 1917, and later served on the Dallas 
police force. He was also a peace officer in 
several West Texas counties, being a deputy 
sheriff in Haskell county in 1901, and after 
moving to Taylor county later he served as a 
deputy sheriff at Abilene. Mr. Landrum was 
a very efficient and fearless officer, and never 
hesitated to go where duty called. 


“Pretty Boy” Floyd Killed 


Charles Floyd, otherwise known as 
“Pretty Boy” Floyd, was killed by officers 
at a farm near East Liverpool, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 22, 1934. “Pretty Boy” had a long 
record as a robber and killer, and his 
trail of crime led through several states 
in the early 1930s. He had figured in sev- 
eral prison breaks, and in many robberies, 
but Federal agents and police officers 
terminated his career with rifle, pistol 
and machine gun bullets. 
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Headquarters Company, Texas Rangers 


A group of Texas Rangers of Headquarters Company, at Austin, Texas, in 1919. 
Standing, left to right: Frank Matthews, killed by automobile in San Antonio in April, 
1950; George Millard, C. J. Blackwell, J. R. Hunnicut, Private Blackwell, Jr. Seated; Pri- 
vate McMillan, Colonel Smith, Captain William Hanson, Sergeant Joe Brooks, S. O. (Sod) 
Durst. 


Texas Rangers Keep Order During Railroad Strike 


These Texas Rangers were sent to Temple, Texas, during the railroad strike there 
in July, 1894. Standing, left to right: Captain J. A. Brooks, Company F; Captain John R. 
Hughes, Company D; Private John Nix, Company E; Corporal E. D. Aten, Company D; 
Private Ed Connell, Company B; Corporal T. M. Ross, Company E; Private Lee Queen, 
Company B; Private A. A. Neeley, Company B; Private C. G. Cooke, Company F; Private 
Dan Coleman, Company E. Sitting: Jack Harrell, Company B; Private Will Schmidt, Com- 
pany D; Private C. B. Fullerton, Company B; Private G. N. Horton, Company F; Private 
Ed Palmer, Company D; Private Joe Natus, Company F; Private J. V. Latham, Company 
D; Private E. E. Coleman, Company F. 
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Captain Will Wright 
Outstanding Ranger 
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Captain Will A. Wright, of Floresville, Texas, was one of the outstanding Texas Ran- 
ger captains during the days of World War I, when he and his company were kept pretty 
busy patrolling the Mexican border to prevent any alien sabbotage. He was also quite 
active during prohibition days in Texas, and ran down and captured many Mexican 
liquor smugglers. Captain Wright served efficiently as sheriff of Wilson county for several 
terms, and was a terror to evil doers and outlaws. 


Texas Rangers at Alice, Texas 


The photograph of this group of Texas Rangers was made at Alice, Texas, in 1906. 
Reading from left to right they are: Quill Karnes, Doc Thomas, Billie McCauley, Captain 
Frank Johnson, Crosby Marsden, Oscar Rountree, Gus (Buster) Jones. 
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Montana Man-Hunters 


This as a group of famous Montana man-hunters in the early days. This picture was 
verified by Frank Conley, former warden of the Montana State prison, who was once 
jailer at Miles City, Montana and knew all of these men in their lifetime. He says the 
photograph was made in 1880. Reading from left to right they are: Ump Hood, Jack 
Hawkins, Tom Irvan, Lou King and E. K. Davis. Hood was formerly range boss for the 
famous Hash Knife ranch. Hawkins served in Company D, Texas Rangers. Irvan was a 
Sheriff, and King and Davis were deputy sheriffs of Custer county, Montana, which was 


the largest county in the world. 


Ben Daniels, United States Marshal 


Back in 1887 the writer witnessed the killing 
of John Vaden, a desperado, at Fort McKavett. 
Ben Daniels, a young bar tender, fired the shots 
that ended the outlaw’s earthly career. Daniels 
mounted a horse and rode away, and he never 
came back. As it was a clear case of justifiable 
homicide, he was not even indicted by the grand 
jury. In 1901 Ben F. Daniels was appointed United 
States Marshal for Arizona and New Mexico by 
President Theodore Roosevelt, and he served with 
distinction and much credit for several years. 
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Joaquin Murietta, California Outlaw 


In the 1850s certain parts of California were 
terrorized by a “gentleman outlaw” by the name 
of Joaquin Murietta, who committed all man- 
ner of crimes. A company of twenty fearless and 
responsible men was organized to run the ban- 
dit to earth. The governor of the state offered a 
reward of $5,000 for the capture of Murietta, 
dead or alive, and the rangers determined to 
capture him if such a thing was possible. In 
a battle with these men on Arroyo Cantu, near 
San Joaquin, July 23, 1853, Joaquin Murietta 
was killed, his head was cut off, and some years 
ago was still on display in a museum in San 
Francisco. 


Captain G. W. Arrington and His Rangers 


Company C, Texas Rangers, was reorganized in September, 1876, with John E. Sparks 
captain, and George W. Arrington first lieutenant. Soon afterward Arrington became cap- 
tain and George W. Baylor first lieutenant. This organization was finally disbanded 
November 30, 1887. Captain Arrington was noted for unusual excellences, and led his men 
on many dangerous and exciting forays into Indian country. This photograph was taken 


in his ranger camp in the plains country, with Captain Arrington in the foreground in 
his shirt sleeves. 
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John Worley, Killed by Scott Cooley 


John Worley was a deputy sheriff in Mason county, 
Texas, and was killed by Scott Cooley at the outbreak 
of the Mason County War in 1875. Before this bloody 
feud ended several men were shot to death and several 
were hanged. The Texas Rangers put a stop to the kill- 
ings. 


Playing Roulette In a Western Gambling House 


This photograph was taken in a gambling house in a Western city during the 1890s, 
a very familiar scene to early day citizens of El Paso, Texas, and Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
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Billy the Kid 


is in This Group 


This picture was taken in Pecos City, Texas, in 1880, (in Old Town in the banks of 
the Pecos river.) Standing left to right: Charles Dixon, Charlie Bowers; unidentified; 
Billy the Kid, Jesse Evans, Luke Short. Sitting, man unidentified, and John Ables. Photo- 
graph was badly faded and damaged. 


John Dillinger, 


Desperate Bandit 


John Dillinger was one of the most 
desperate bandits that operated in 
modern times. He was killed by offi- 
cers in Chicago, Illinois, July 22, 1934. 
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John Dillinger’s Pal 


Harry Pierpont, pictured at the right, was a noted 
gunman and pal of John Dillinger, famous bandit, who 
was killed by officers in Chicago in 1934. Now serving 
long term in Ohio penitentiary. 


Another Dillinger Gangster 


Charles Makley, at the left, ex-convict and 
gangster, was a member of John Dillinger's gang 
of bank robbers and bandits. 


Ray Hamilton, Texas Bandit 


Ray Hamilton was a desperate hijacker, bank rob- 
ber and killer. He was a pal of Clyde Barrow and Bon- 
nie Parker during their mad career in the early 1930s. 
Hamilton was captured near Sherman, Texas, April 25, 
1934, less than two hours after he had held up and 
robbed the First National Bank at Lewisville in Den- 
ton county. He was convicted and sentenced to long 
terms in the penitentiary. 
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The Texas Pistol 


Here is a picture of the famous ‘Texas Pistol,” so named because of its popularity 
on the Western frontier. It was made at Patterson, New Jersey, by Colonel Colt, and was 
the first revolver that came into general use. It was a 5-shot, .34 calibre, and had a 
folding trigger, but no trigger guard nor ramming lever. This photo was presented to the 
Rose Collection by the Colt’s Patent Firearms Co., Hartford, Connecticut. 


Pursuant ta Section 1145 nf the Penal Code 


The State of Arizona 


requests your presence at the execution af 


M rs. Ena Bugan 


condentned to dieon 


Friday, February 21. 1930 


at the Arigona State Prison 


5 A. M. 


An Invitation t Hangin 
Florence, Arizona OO aa rare 
This form of official invitation was sent 
out previous to the hanging of Mrs. Eva 
Dugan, February 21, 1930, in the Arizona 


Wriakt State Penitentiary at Florence, Arizona. Mrs. 
Lorenza righ Dugan was convicted for the murder of a 
Super iniendent ranchman. 
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s Force, 1892 


This is a group of United States Customs officers at Eagle Pass, Texas, in November, 
1892. These men were active in preventing smuggling and violation of international laws. 
Reading from left to right, they are: Front row, seated, E. F. Schuhardt, Inspector; C. W. 
Hartup, Special Deputy Collector; Francis A. Vaughan, Collector; Ben Heckleman, In- 
spector; B. W. Varnell, Assayer and Inspector; Negro porter. Rear row, standing:, Luke 
Dowe, Inspector; Tom Terrell, Mounted Inspector; Trinidad San Miguel, Mounted In- 


spector; Frank Chapman, Inspector; R. W. Dowe, Mounted Inspector; George W. Vaughan, 
Clerk; Negro porter. 


Two of Pat Dolan’s Efficient Rangers 


This is a photograph of W. J. Snearly, 
standing, and Dunk Jefferson, seated, while they 
were members of Captain Pat Dolan’s Texas 
Ranger Company in 1877. They saw much ac- 
tive service in the western part of the State dur- 
ing the hectic days of that period. 
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Some Members of Company C, Frontier Battalion 


This group of Texas Rangers of Company C, was taken on the east steps of the Capitol 
building in Austin, Texas, in 1907. Back row, right to left: J. T. Laughlin, Sergeant John 
L. Dibrell, Goff White, Frank A. Hamer. Bottom row, Oscar Latta, Col. L. T. Rogers, Quar- 
termaster; Captain J. H. Rogers, and R. M. (Duke) Hudson. 


a EGR 2 rn ess 
Texas Rangers at Colorado City 
From left to right: Tom White, A. R. Baker, Unknown, Captain Frank Johnson, Un- 


known, Park Weston, Oscar J. Rountree. They were members of Company C, Texas Ran- 
gers. 


Seek 
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Captain Frank Jones’ Ranger Camp, 1890 


This photograph was made in Captain Frank Jones’ Texas Ranger camp sometime in 
the early 1890s. Reading from left to right, the first two are unknown. The man on 
crutches is Frank Smith, then John O’Grady, Bass Outlaw, Captain Frank Jones, W. W. 
Jones, Solon Costley, and the man in the derby hat is unknown. Seated is "Old Hous,” the 
negro cook. Captain Frank Jones was shortly afterwards killed by Mexican bandits near 
El Paso. 


Group of Texas Rangers, Company C 


This picture was taken about 1907, of members of Company C, Texas Rangers. 
Back row, left to right: M. H. Wright, R. M. Hudson, John L. Dibrell, Oscar J. Rountree, 
H. A. Carnes. Middle row: Goff White, Frank A. Hamer, Tom White, Captain J. H. Rogers. 
Bottom row: J. A. Laughlin, Sam Larkin, Park Weston, J. H. Baker. 
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An Authentic Picture of Sam Bass 


As Sam Bass, the noted Texas bandit, lay 
dying at Round Rock, Texas, July 21, 1878, 
he was interviewed by a reporter for the 
Galveston News. This portion of the inter- 
view is taken from that newspaper of that 
date. Bass said: “I am Sam Bass; and shot 
all to pieces, and no use to deny. There is 
a photograph of me, Joe and Joel Collins, 
and J. E. Gardner, at old man A. G. Col- 
lin’s house.” This is the photograph which 
Bass referred to. Bass is the man standing 
on the right. Joe and Joel Collins are seat- 
ed, and J. E. Gardner is standing on the 
left. This picture was taken just before Bass 
and Joel Collins enfered upon their career 
of outlawry. 
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Texas Rangers at Target Practice 


This is a group of Company D, Texas Rangers, at rifle target practice, somewhere in 
Southwest Texas in 1917. Reading from left to right: Mason Rountree, Bert Veale, C. D. 
Caldwell, Cleve Hearst, Almond Sheeley, Captain Henry Ransom, and J. J. Edds. 
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NOAH H. ROSE 


both good and bad. He personally knew ` 
many of the outlaws and peace officers 
whose pictures are shown in this book. 
J. Marvin Hunter continued to follow the | 
printers trade, later becoming a compiler 
cf frontier history and has published qa 
number of authoritalive books. Today he 
is editor and publisher of Frontier Times, 
nationally known monthly magazine. He , 
is also editor and publisher of the Ban- 
dera Bulletin, a weekly newspaper pub- 
lished at Bandera, Texas. In addition to 
his editorial and publishing activities he 
is the sole owner and operator of Frontier 
Times Museum in Bandera, the greatest 
privately owned museum in the South. 
Mr. Rose, whose collection of photographs 
is said to be the most remarkable in the _ 
world, has supplied documentary photo- 
graphs for many of the Nation's leading . 
magazines and western books. 


HUNTER & ROSE, Publishers 


Bandera, Texas 


